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PBEFACE. 



Iir presenting this little volume to the public, 
the Author feels that a few introductory sentences 
respecting it are due alike to the reader and 
himself. 

The perusal of the able work of our enterprising 
and accomplished countryman, Dr. Layard, enti- 
tled, '^Nineyeh and its Bemains," suggested to 
the Author that many novel and important iUus- 
trations of parts of the Old Testament Scriptures 
might be gleaned firom the various antiquities of 
Assyria, which have been* recently brought to light. 
He therefore read it again, and devoted con- 
siderable time to the examioation of its beauti- 
M companion volume, in folio, " The Monuments 
of Nineveh ;" together with the stiU more splendid 
work, now in the course of publication at Paris, 
entitled " Monument de Nineve," by MM. Botta 
and Rand; and also to repeated inspections of 
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the JSTineveli marbles which have been deposited 
in our national Museum. 

These researches deepened his conyiction of the 
great value of these Assyrian discoveries in rela- 
tion to the general history of the hiunan race, and 
especially of the people of the Jews. He therefore 
sketched out the plan of a short course of six 
Lectures, which were, perhaps, somewhat prema- 
turely announced, and commenced on Lord's-day 
evening, March 10th, 1850. The interest they 
excited was most satisfactory, the spacious chapel 
being crowded to the doors by a most attentive 
audience at every successive Lecture. But in 
nothing was the preacher more gratified than by 
the significant and ahnost breathless silence with 
which the congregation Hstened to his public 
prayers, that the protection of Almighty Gk>d 
might be afforded to our devoted countryman aod 
his associates in the further prosecution of that 
noble enterprise— prayers which, he trusts, wiU 
be fully answered by their safe return in health 
and honour to the land of their fathers. 

On the dose of the Lectures, the Author 
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received ^m the people of hia charge an earnest 
request to publish them ; and as the ready pen of 
a constant hearer had kindly secured what had 
been deliyered, there seemed but little difficulty in 
gratifying a desire so generally expressed. That 
wish, too, had ahnost the authority of a command, 
coming, as it did, from those whose charitable 
mdgment and stedfast regard, in a season of 
calamity and bereavement, had laid the Author 
under lasting obligations. 

When, however, he sat down to the work, he 
found himself committed to a task of greater 
difficulty than he had anticipated. Some involved 
and vexed questions had to be pondered, and the 
facts and opinions recorded in several works, that 
have been published or referred to since the 
Lectures were delivered, had also to be con- 
sidered. Many alterations and additions have 
therefore been made ; some statements have 
been modified ; others sustained and vindicated 
by supplementary notes ; and the whole has been 
written anew. The eye is more critical than the 
ear, and that which was so candidly listened to 
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would not have borne the keen observation of the 

public censors of literature. As it is, the Author 

sends forth his book with much diffidence, and 

bespeaks the candid consideration of the reader, for 

an attempt to put into the popular language Ox 

the pulpit, the results of the learned toil of several 

distinguished scholars, who are ornaments .and 

blessings to their country; and to use their 

invaluable labours to confirm the £aith of man in 

the "Word of Grod — ^to extend usefol knowledge — 

and to establish principles that are essentiallj 

connected with the happiness of nations, and the 

glory of the Most High. 

J. B. 

Surton CresoefUy October 21st. 
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NINEVEH: ITS EISE AND BUIN. 



LECTURE I. 



THE FOCSDATION OF NINEVEH, AND THE E.VBLIEK 
NOTICES OF THE OLD ASSTEIiLN MONABCHY. 



" Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient 
days ?'* Isaiah xxiii. 7. 



Between the head of the Persian Gulf and the 
mountains of Armenia in Western Asia, there 
stretches a wide-spreading region, which Xenophon 
described as a plain throughout, and as even as 
the sea. 

If, indeed, the traveller look fistr away to the north, 
he will behold little else than a mass of moun- 
tains, with their anowy Alpine ridge hanging a^ in 
mid-air, like a cloud of burnished silver ; but if he 
look around him, he will see a vast extent of level 
land, covered with sandy or stony deposits, or, as 
in the lower parts, with an alluvial soil, which 
innumerable mountain streams and two mighty 
rivers have, &om the earliest times, washed down 
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in their course. The higher districts are adorned 
with forest trees — ^the pine, the oak, the sycamore ; 
whilst the lower tracts are covered with the olive, 
the date, and the mulberry; with com and vine, 
wheat, rice, and maize ; with the cotton-plant and 
the sugar-cane — ^in fact, with an abundance which 
has been compared with the fertility of Egypt.** 
The plains are clothed with the most luxuriant 
pasturage, and form one vast meadow, enamelled 
with innumerable flowers of the brightest colours, 
and dotted here and there with the white flocks 
and black tents of the wandering sons of Ishmael. 
Such is the aspect of this region in the spring of 
the year, when it is made lovely and fruitful by 
the waters of the twin, rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, which^ taking their rise in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, flow, as we have said, southward 
to the Persian Gulf; the former towards the 
west, and the latter towards the east. The level 
country which Hes between these rivers was known 
to the early Hebrews by the name of Aram 
I^aharaim, or Syria between the two rivers ;* the 

<* The Assyrian commander, Bab-shakeli, justly described 
it as " a land of com and wine, a land of bread and yineyards, 
a land of oil olive, and of honey," 2 Kings xviii. 82. 

* "The same tract also bore the name of Fadan-aram, 
(Gten. xxyiii. 2,) or Champagne Syria, both of which designa- 
tions agree with the description given of the country by 
Strabo." — Chesneys IBhi^hrates and Tigris^ voL i p. 118. 
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Greeks called it Mesopotamia, a word of the same 
import, and by which it is still known amongst 
ourselves. There Abraham, the Father of the 
Faithful, was bom and brought up, and at that 
early period, full two thousand years before the 
birth of our Lord, cities had been bmlt, and idols 
worshipped by its inhabitants. Joshua, the valiant 
leader of the tribes of Israel, told them in his last 
address — " Tour fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and the father of Nachor: and they 
served other gods. And I took your father Abra- 
ham from the other side of the flood, and led 
him throughout all the land of Canaan," Joshua 
xxiv. 2, 3. 

Assyria Proper was not, however, included within 
these bounds, but lay on the further or eastern 
side of the Tigris, which divides it from Mesopo- 
tamia, and holds on its course through a deep 
alluvial soil on either bank. The physical charac- 
teristics of Assyria, therefore, are the same as 
those of Mesopotamia, flat and fen-Hke, till a ridge 
of hills is reached many miles from the river. 

Beautiful as these regions look in the vernal 
season, yet, when the heat of the summer has 
scorched the plains, their aspect is most dreary 
and desolate. The gloom is deepened by lofty 
mounds, that are scattered over the face of the 

B 2 
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country, but especially along the eastern bank 
of the Tigris. "When stripped of the luxuriant 
herbage which covered them, they have a broken 
and ruinated appearance, vrhich fills the mind of 
the traveller with awe and sadness. 

'^ In such a country as this," said the late Mr. 
Bich, '4t is not easy to say what are ruins and 
what are not ; what is art, converted by the lapse 
of ages into a semblance of nature, and what is 
merely nature, broken by the hand of time into 
ruins, approaching in their appearance to those of 
art."* "These colossal piles," says another tra- 
veller, "are found domineering over the dreary 
waste, to the uniformity of which they offer a 
striking contrast, being visible at great distances ; 
and, although thrown by the mirage into strange 
and contorted shapes, yet they always appear, 
when seen upon the verge of the horizon, as if 
possessing colossal dimensions, and produce an 
effect in point of grandeur and magnificence which 
cannot be imagined in any other situation."^ 

Purther, that enlightened scholar, to whose spirit 
of enterprise the learned world is so much indebted 
for the most curious and important discoveries in 
these regions— I mean Dr. Layard— says, "The 
traveller is at a loss to give any form to the rude 

" Narratiye of a Besidence in Koordistan, vol. ii. p. 57. 
* Ainsworth's Besearches in Assyria, pp. 125, 126. 
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heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose 
works they are the remains, unlike the Boman 
and the Greek, have left no visible traces of their 
civilization or of their arts; their in^ence has 
long since passed away. The more he conjectures, 
the more vague the results appear. The scene 
.around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; 
desolation meets desolation ; a feeling of awe suc- 
ceeds to wonder, for there is nothing to relieve the 
mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of what has gone 
by. These huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper 
impression upon me, gave rise to more serious 
thought and more earnest reflection, than the tem- 
ples of Balbec or the theatres of Ionia."* 

Such was the mystery which hung over these 
mighty heaps when Dr. Layard first saw them — 
a mystery which had veiled them for more thau 
two thousand five hundred years. 

Pour centuries before the advent of our Lord, 
Xenophon, with his ten thousand Greeks, after the 
defeat of the Persians, encamped at a spot on the 
banks of the Tigris, "where," says he, "stood a 
large uninhabited city, anciently peopled by the 
Medes." So that Nineveh was "almost forgotjifen 
before history began." Tet the traditions of the 
wandering and unlettered Arabs have preserved its 
name. Nimrod and his exploits are to this day 
o If me?eli and its Kemains, vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 
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favourite themes with the story-telling dwellers of 
the wilderness, and they still point to the palace- 
home of the heroic founder of one of the earliest 
and proudest despotisms on our earth.* The almost 
impenetrable obscurity which for so many ages had 
rested upon the history of Assyria and her people, 
is attributed to the absence of any detailed his- 
torical testimony concerning them. Herodotus, the 
patriarch of secular history, it is said, contemplated 
a history of Assyria, and, therefore, but slightly 
referred to it in his great historical work, which 
has been happily preserved to our own times. Had 
he written the Assyrian annals in his characteristic 
style, they would have formed a precious record of 
facts and traditions, secured at a time when much 
might have been gathered up to repay the patient 
industry of the collector of history. But as not a 
trace of such a work is to be found amongst the 
fragments of antiquity, some writers imagine that 
it was only a literary project, which, like many 

« (< The Turks generally believe this to have been Nimrod's 
own citj ; and one or two of the better informed, with whom 
I conversed at Mosul, said it was Al Athur, or Ashur, from 
which the whole country was denominated. It is curious 
that the inhabitants of the neighbouring Tillage of Beraweish 
still consider Nimrod as their founder. The village story- 
tellers have a book they call the * Kisseh Nimrod^ or, Talcs of 
Nimrod, with which they entertain the peasants on a winter 
night." — JSmsKs Betidence in Koorditt<m, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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Others, was never realized. Portions of the writings 
of two historians, the one a Babylonian and the other 
a Greek, have, however, floated down the stream of 
time to our own age, from which some important 
i&cts may be collected respecting the Assyrians. 

«' Berossus, a Babylonian, flourished in the reign 
of Alexander the Gfreat, and lived some time at 
Athens ; he wrote, according to many, a ChaldaDan 
history in the Greek language. As a priest of 
Belus, he possessed every advantage which the 
records of the temple and the learning and tradi- 
tions of the ChaldflBans could aflbrd ; and he seems 
to have composed his work with a serious regard 
for truth. He has sketched his history of earlier 
times from the representations on the walls of the 
temples: from written records and traditionary 
knowledge he learned several points too well 
authenticated to be called in question."' Moses 
of Chorene, an Armenian historian, calls him a 
most learned ChaldsBan. It is much to be re- 
gretted that all the fragments that remain of his 
labours do not occupy twenty octavo pages, yet 
scanty as they are, events of great interest, con- 
nected with the settlement of Chaldaea and its 
earHest princes, are recorded in them. 

The other, Ctesias, a Greek physician, and a 
contemporary of Xenophon and Herodotus, who 
' Cory's Ancient Fragments, etc. Fref. x. 
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was taken prisoner in the rebellion of Cyrus the 
younger against his brother, and spent seventeen 
years at the court of Persia," in much favour with 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, having cured him of a wound 
which he received in battle from the hand of his 
brother. He wrote a large work on the history of 
Persia, in twenty-three books, compiled from the 
royal records, and which, on his return to Greece, 
he published with great applause. This memorial 
of the past has also perished with the nations it was 
intended to commemorate, but Photius abridged 
it, and other writers made lai^e extracts from it. 
The first six books contained the history of the 
Assyrian monarchy down to the Persian conquest, 
but of these there is no abstract in Photius. All 
we possess of that curious work we owe to Dio- 
dorus the Sicilian, who seems to have taken his 
second book almost entirely from Ctesias. The 
discrepancies between his statements and those of 
other writers have occasioned much perplexity, 
and rather sweeping condemnations have been pro- 
nounced upon him by a class of writers amongst 
us, who are far too ready to translate and to echo 
the opinions of the Gf«rman myth-mongers. For, 
truth to say,, those bold theorists were fast re- 
solving the antiquities of Assyria into oriental 
dreams, when the monumental history and inscrip- 

. " B.C. 401—384. 
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tions of that old empire were so unexpectedly 
brought to light, which will do much to establish 
the credibility of the personal statements of the 
Greek physician. Thus, as Gtod. in nature treasured 
up at the foundations of the earth, and in the 
caverns of the everlasting hills, the fossil remains 
of extinct races, to be brought forth to testify to 
the fact of creation agaiast the atheistical specula- 
tions of certain modem philosophers— so, in His all- 
wise providence, he has preserved beneath " huge 
mounds, apparently of mere earth and rubbish," 
memorials of that mighty people of whom BaJaam 
prophesied, to whom Jonah preached, and amongst 
whom Ezekiel beheld the visions of the Almighty — 
to demonstrate the positive truth of ancient his- 
tory, in opposition to the doctrine of the Mythus, 
and to prove the accuracy of the statements of the 
Sacred Writings against specious theories, which 
are so welcome to a sceptical and gainsaying 
generation. 

Before we proceed to speak of the researches 
which have rescued from oblivion these ancient 
remains, it will be desirable to explain the origin of 
the huge and desolate masses of ruin which have 
been left on the banks of the Tigris. 

As the founder of Nineveh chose for the site, of 
his capital an alluvial plain, unbroken by a single 
eminence for many miles, so it became necessary 
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to form artificial eminences, on which to build a 
fortress for his soldiers, a temple for his gods, or 
a palace for himself. These noble edifices occu- 
pied a commanding position above the plain, and 
were seen from afar. Had the Assyrians dwelt in 
a county as rich in si.ne, granite,C^marble. as 
India or Egypt, they would have equalled, if not 
excelled, the people of those lands in the extent, 
beauty, and magnificence of their palaces, temples, 
and monuments. Without those advantages, how- 
ever, they found on the spot materials that 
answered their purpose, and which demanded little 
labour and less skill. Clay was at hand in abun- 
dance, and when moistened with water and mixed 
with a little sand, chopped straw, or broken reeds, 
became very tenacious and firmly bound together. 
These they wrought into tiles or bricks, on which 
was usually stamped the name of the king. Ex- 
posed for a few days to the heat of the sun, they 
became dry, and hard enough to be used in build- 
ing. "Not was cement wanting. Bitumen bubbled 
up in springs, and formed " the slime pits," which 
yielded strong adhesive matter ; so, like the earlier 
builders in the same region, " they had brick for 
stone, and slime had they for mortar," Gen. xi. 3 ; 
xiv. 10. 

With these materials, it would seem, they first 
regularly and firmly built a solid compact mass, 
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thirty or forty feet lugh, and which formed a 
terrace or basement on which to place the intended 
edifice. The walls of the palaces or temples which 
they reared on these stable platforms were built 
with the same materials, and usually carried up to 
about fifteen feet in height. In the low lands, 
between the eastern bank of the river Tigris and 
the hill country, there is an abundance of coarse 
alabaster, large masses of which rise to the surface 
and protrude through the soil ; and so, at the cost 
of comparatively little labour, can be made ready 
by the mason for the chisel of the sculptor. This 
material is easily worked, and of an agreeable 
colour. The Assyrians lined the interior walls of 
their royal halls and sacred temples with slabs or 
panels of this soft marble, and carved upon them 
illustrations of their national history, and of the 
pursuits and triumphs of their warrior kings. 
Groups of figures were finely executed in low relief, 
and were also covered with long inscriptions, beau- 
tifully chiselled, in the Assyrian character. The 
clay walls were carried up much higher than these 
sculptured slabs, to support the roof, and were 
painted in bright colours with figures and orna- 
ments. "When, therefore, fire or decay destroyed 
the roof, and the sun-dried bricks were exposed to 
the action of heavy rains, the upper walls of clay 
became soft and subsided, so that these precious 
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works of art were buried beneath the masses of 
almost plastic soil that now formed the ruin. The 
dust and sand from the wilderness, and the periodi- 
cal decay of the grass and wild herbage that over- 
grew the rubbish, soon formed together a layer of 
soil which completed the covering. Thus did the 
hand of Divine Providence entomb the proud me- 
morials of this magnificent and mighty city, so 
that the very name of Nineveh was threatened 
with the same oblivion that had overthrown its 
greatness. "The cormorant and the bittern pos- 
sessed it ; the owl also and the raven dwelt in it ; 
from generation to generation it was waste : none 
passed through it for ever." (Isaiah xxxiv. 11.) 

We cannot wonder at the perplexity and awe 
which these gigantic mounds and mysterious ruins 
have occasioned to travellers, who were unable to 
discover, from their indefinite form and desolate 
aspect, whether they were the works of God or 
the achievements of man; nor can it excite sur- 
prise, that lovers of truth should have earnestly 
desired the leisure and the means for exploring 
these desert places, and to solve an historical 
problem of more than two thousand years. 

As might be expected from their love of know- 
ledge and of enterprise, and from the political and 
commercial rations of Great Britain with the 
eastern world, our countrymen have been amongst 
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the first to examine these desolate regions, and to 
bring to light their hidden treasures. Foremost 
in a goodly company of EngHshmen interested in 
these researches must be named Austin Henry 
Layard, who, having completed in 1839^0 his 
wanderings through Syria and Asia Minor, " felt 
an irrepressible desire to penetrate the regions 
beyond the Euphrates, to which history and tradi- 
tion point as the birthplace of the wisdom of the 
west."* Two journeys brought him among the 
ruins on the banks of the Tigris, in 1840 and 1842, 
but it was not till the autumn of 1845 that he 
was able to enter upon the work of exploring their 
hidden chambers, and of pouring the light of day 
upon the mysterious gloom which hung over them. 
In the interval, Monsieur Botta, the French 
consul at Mosid, commenced excavations at a place 
called Khorsabad, about five caravan hours to the 
north-east of the modem city, which is equal to 
fifteen English miles. Both these gentlemen have 
published to the world the fruits of their labours. 
Dr. Layard has issued two works : the one entitled 
"Nineveh and its Bemains," in two octavo volumes, 
and the other in folio, entitled, " The Monuments 
of Nineveh, illustrated in one hundred plates.*' 
These have come from the press as a private enter- 
prise, only receiving that support which the public 
« Ninfeveh and its Kemains, toL i. p. 2. 
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• 

may award. Not so tlie work of M. Botta, whicli 
is still in course of publication at Paris, under the 
authority and at the cost of the French nation. 
In size and style it is a truly splendid work, and 
affords a striking and somewhat humiUating con- 
trast to that of our own countryman. It is 
strange that the authorities of France, whatever 
be the form of its government, should be so much 
in advance of our own, in aH that relates to art, 
science, and letters, and the progress of intelligence 
and taste amongst the people. 

These great works bring forth from their sepul- 
chres, for the observation of the world, the oldest, 
the mightiest, and most civilized people of the 
ancient nations, exhibiting with graphic force their 
noble forms and costly attire, their domestic habits 
aad their martial pureuits. They also preserve 
their historical inscriptions, which have been 
rescued from obUvion, though written in a cha- 
racter and a language, the significance and sounds 
of which have long since perished with the hands 
and lips which traced and uttered them. Learned 
inquiries have, however, commenced, which seem 
destined to decypher them, and to explain some of 
the most perplexed pages of ancient history. Of 
the issue we have no fears : sceptical theories will 
be confuted, and many statements of the Holy 
Scriptures will be confirmed. There is, indeed, so 
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mucb. already accomplished to these ends, that 
I feel myself justified in entering upon the present 
course of lectures, in the hope that many facts 
and predictions of the Old Testament relating to 
Assyria may be made more plain and interesting, 
and that their truth may be so illustrated as to 
strengthen and confirm our faith in the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, and Divine inspiration of the 
Sacred "Writings. 

In the present lecture I shall confine my remarks 
to "the foundation of Nineveh, and the earlier 
notices of the old Assyrian monarchy;" and I- 
trust to adduce proofs, that the Biblical state- 
ments regarding its early history are strikingly 
illustrated and confirmed by the recent discoveries 
of our travellers and linguists in Western Asia. 

Before, however, I proceed to consider this sub- 
ject, let it be first premised that the Bible is not 
a universal history, nor does it claim to be so. It 
is the particular history of the Hebrew race, as a 
people chosen of God to be the depositories of his 
revealed truth and immutable law, and of whom, as 
concerning the fiesh, the promised Messiah was to 
come. The history of other nations is, therefore, 
but incidentally referred to in its pages, and only 
so far as it may illustrate the Divine conduct 
towards the children of Abraham, The mighty 
kingdoms bordering upon Immanuel's land are, 
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therefore, only noticed when they were brought 
into contact with that highly favoured people, 
either to participate in their blessings, or to punish 
their ingratitude for the neglect of them. Let no 
one, then, find fault with the Bible for not accom- 
plishing what its writers never proposed to do, but 
rather let us gratefully own, -that whilst fulfilling 
the highest purposes, it has, besides its main design, 
preserved facts and prophesies illustrative of the 
government of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Mighty Assyria itself is not, there- 
fore, formally brought under the notice of the 
readers of the Old Testament, but in connection 
with the chastisements which Heaven inflicted alike 
upon idolatrous Gentiles and apostate Jews. 
"We now proceed to consider — 

First: Those poetions oe holt sgeipttjee 

WHICH EELATE TO THE EOUNDEE OF NINEVEH : 
HIS OPINIONS AND TEIUMPHS. 

These are found in the Book of Q-enesis, and 
record with brevity facts at once interesting and 
suggestive : " And Gush begat Nimrod : he began 
to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord : wherefore it is said. Even 
as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
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Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded NineToh, and the city Behoboth, and Calah, 
€uid Eesen between Nineveh and Calah : the same 
is a great city," Gren. x. 8-12. 

Adopting several improved readings, for which 
good reasons may be assigned,'' it appears that this 

* " Probably the true rendering is the following : * From 
that land, i. «., Shinar, went forth Nimrod (who had just 
before been mentioned) into Assyria, and built Nineyeh.' 
Moses, in this passage, is enumerating the sons of Ham. It 
is not, therefore, probable that he would insert a notice of 
Asshur, who was a son of Shem, and who is subsequently 
named. Besides, it would be unusual to describe the actions 
of a person before his nativity is alluded to. The connection 
of the context is also in this way better preserved. In v. 10 
it is said, that the beginning of Nimrod* s kingdom was Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Then, en- 
larging his dominions, he went out into Assyria, built Nine- 
veh, etc. The name of the city (the dweUing-place of Ninus) 
is also a circumstance in favour of its having been founded by 
Nimrod. The whole of Assyria is called in Micah v. 6, * the 
land of Nimrod.' The city is generally termed by the Greek and 
Roman writers, Ninus. The term Nineveh, however, was not 
wholly unknown." — American Bib. Sep.y vol. ix. pp. 140, 141. 

Dr. Hales observes, that the original verb, t<^^, to ffoforth^ 
frequently denotes hostile invasion, as in 2 Sam. xi. 1 ; 
2 Kings xxiv. 8 ; Psa. Ix. 10 ; Isa. xlii. 13 ; Zech. xiv. 3. He 
also states, that the marginal reading of the 11th verse in the 
English version " is supported by the authorities of the Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jerusalem, Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, and Jerome ; and of the most judicious modems, 
Bochart, Hyde, Marsham, Wells, Le Ghais, Universal His- 
tory," etc. ; to whom may be added Bosenmuller. — Chro' 
nology^ vol. i. pp. 450, 451. 
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passage forms a continuous history of Ninu^d, 
the greatest hero of primitive antiquity, and the 
founder of the oldest monarchy that human ambi- 
tion set up. " The beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel," where he attained to power and 
authority by a natural and legitimate course. He 
gave himself to the labours of the chase, not so 
much, we may suppose, for diversion or excitement 
as for the benefit of mankind, which could not be 
more effectually served than by clearing the land 
of those wild and ravenous animals, that had multi- 
plied to a dangerous extent in the swamps and 
jungles of Mesopotamia. This occupation required 
great physical strength to endure the fatigue, much 
animal courage to brave the danger, and manual 
skill to repel the attacks of hunted wild beasts. 
Like most of the heroes of classical antiquity,* he 
excited by this occupation the enthusiasm and 
admiration of young and ardent associates, and 
kindled in his own bosom the flame of ambition 
and the desire of conquest, not only over the 
savage carnivorous beasts he sought to extirpate, 
but also over his fellow-men. The popularity 
which he won in the chase emboldened him to 
aspire to dominion, so that though Babel " was the 
beginning of his kingdom," yet he gradually 

« ** ThuB, the Ghreeks recount the exploits of Hercules, of 
Theseus, of Meleagros, and others." — MosenmuUer, 
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extended it by brute force, until tbe time came to 
subvert the peaceful patriarchal government which 
had hitherto prevailed, by setting himself up as 
a military chieftain, and maintaining the unjust 
authority he had dared to assume by armed men. 
It has been asserted, on the authority of Josephus, 
that he had formed the ambitious project of unit- 
ing aU the children of the east under a military 
despotism, and feeling that the primeval religion of 
the patriarchs was in his way, resolved to introduce 
the Sabian idolatry, or worship of the heavenly 
host, which was probably connected with the erec- 
tion of the tower of Babel. 

The words of the Jewish historian respecting 
this extraordinary personage are, " It was Nimrod 
who excited them to such an affi*ont and contempt 
of God, [in building the tower.] He was the 
grandson of Ham, the son of Noah — a bold man, 
and of great strength of hand. He persuaded 
them not to ascribe it to Q-od, as if it were through 
his means they were happy, but to believe that it 
was their own courage which procured that happi- 
ness. He also gradually changed the government 
into tyranny — seeing no other way of turning men 
from the fear of Q-od, but to bring them into 
constant dependence upon his power. Now the 
multitude was very ready to foUow the deter- 
mination of Nimrod, and to esteem it a piece of 

c2 
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cowardice to submit to God: and they bmlt a 
tower. "« 

After the confusion of Babel, he pursued his 
conquests, and "went out of this land," (that is, 
Shinar,) to war against Assyria, and there he built 
Nineveh. A son of Cush, he invaded the allotment 
of Shem, and thus not only revolted against the 
Divinely appointed partition of the earth, but made 
an unjust encroachment upon the territorial pos- 
sessions of another branch of the family of Noah. 
The progress of "the mighty hunter," from the 
games of the chase to those of war and dominion, 
is in accordance with the history of later despots. 
In the days of Homer* it was reckoned an achieve- 
ment worthy of the greatest princes, and which 
won for them the highest honours, to extirpate wild 
beasts, or drive them back into the wilderness. 
The ancient Persians also trained their kings both 
for war and government by the same daring disci- 
pline, which is still considered among the less 
civiHzed nations of the earth as an important part 
of the education of chiefs and kings. That such 
persons should become proud, reckless, despotic, 
and cruel — ready, in fact, to trample under foot their 
fellow-men as they do the beasts that perish — ^is the 
natural effect of absolute power upon depraved 

" Antiquities, book i. chap. iy. 
* Iliad, book L 
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human nature, wbich is illustrated by the history 
of all " the mighty hunters" of our world, of every 
age and in eveiy clime. 

As for N^imrod, it is plain from the comments 
which profane history supplies to the sacred text, 
that he advanced in wickedness until he became 
an areh-usurper both in religion and government. 
He first invaded the dominions of his neigh- 
bours, and having subdued them, he employed 
their aid to extend his conquests, till he had sub- 
jugated all the nations of the west, as £eu* as Libya ; 
and of the east, as far as India. ^ 

The titleB that were given him, such as Baal, 
Bel, and Belus, signifying " Lord," or " Master," 
show the terrible ascendency he had acquired, and 
prepare the mind for his kst daring aggression 
upon the rights of God, when he claimed Divine 
honours.^ That such impious adulation was ren- 
dered to him may be inferred from the eastern 
traditions, which declare that he was deified, and 
then translated into the most striking and splendid 
constellation in the heavens — ^that of Orion, where, 

« Justin, quoted in Hales's Chronology, yoL iy. p. 50. 

* '* There is no mention of Nimrod in Greek or Roman 
wiiters. According to them, Belua built Babel, and founded 
the Babylonian empire. But, perhaps, 'Bel,' which in 
Ohaldee signifies * a Lord,* was the title which the first king 
bore by way of distinction; and in that case Belus and 
Nimrod may have been identical." — Bosenm&Uer, 
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attended by his hoimds, they imagined him still 
pursuing his favourite sport." This may be deemed 
legendary and wild, but a respectable writer has 
said, " that the identity of Nimrod and the constel- 
lation Orion is not to be rejected."* The con- 
nection of astronomy with the reHgion of the 
Assyrians is unquestionable, and when better 
understood will doubtless throw great light upon 
the early opinions of that star-gazing people. 

After having heard this lengthened paraphrase of 
the brief and characteristic history of Nimrod, con- 
tained in the book of Genesis, you will be anxious 
to know in what particulars the recent discoveries 
accord therewith. 

Diodorus the Sicilian, having adopted the de- 
scriptions of Ctesias, records, that on the walls of 
the royal palace at Babylon " were represented, in 
most lively colours, a general hunting of all sorts of 
wild beasts, and amongst them Ninus in close fight 
with a Hon, piercing him with his lance." *^ 

« Hales, vol. ii. p. 49. " The Grecian name of this 
' mighty himter' may fumiBh a satisfactory due to the name 
given him hy the Bahylonians and Assyrians, ilpuoy nearly 
resembles Ovptai/, the oblique case of Ovpias, which is the 
Septuagint rendering of Uriah, a proper name in Scripture : 
as in 2 Sam. xi. 6—21. But Uriah, signifying ^the light 
of the Lord,* was an appropriate appellation for that most 
brilliant constellation." 

* Mr. Birch ; Layard, voL ii. p. 440, note. 

' Diodorus Siculus, book ii. chap. i. 
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. " Most of the early Greek writers, and those 
who have followed them, recognising a tradition 
which appears to have been generally prevalent, 
agree in assigning to the first kings of Nineveh 
the remotest antiquity; and in this," says Dr. 
liayard, "they are confirmed by the Armenian 
historians. Their united testimony even tends to 
identify or to confound Ninus the first king with 
Nimrod himself. ' ' * 

Now, the most ancient palace that has been 
discovered at Nimroud stands on the north-west, 
and unquestionably belongs to the first epoch of 
Assyrian history. Indeed, a name frequently 
occurs on the sculptures and the bricks found in 
that palace, which an oriental scholar* has identified 
with that of the Ninus of history. Be that as it 
may, on the walls of this most ancient ruin of 
Assyrian power are depicted in has relievos, which 
liave been brilliantly coloured, groups of figures 
engaged in the sport of hunting wild beasts. In 
all these scenes one heroic person is portrayed, 
who displays prodigious stren^'h, skill, and course, 
in conflict with lions and leopards, and in the chase 
of wild bulls. The mythical statements of Ctesias 
are at least in these particulars sustained; the 
modem traveller finds, on the sculptured walls of the 

« Layard, vol. ii. pp. 222, 223. 
* Major Eawlinson. 
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palaco at Nineveh, tlie veiy subjects and scenes, 
and in the same style too, which the old Ghreek phy- 
sician says he saw in the royal halls of Babylon 
four hundred years before the advent of our Lord. 
The harmony of both with the Scriptural account 
of the pursuits of " the mighty hunter," you have 
already seen. In fact, as Dr. Bosenmiiller has 
said, " There is no reason to suppose that the 
Ninus of history is a different person from the 
Nimrod of Scripture ;"• they appear to be identical* 

' BosenmUUer, Bib. G^eog.,Tol. ii. p. 131; Morren's Trans- 
lation. 

The meaning of the name "Kimrod" has been much 
disouBsed by the Tahnudists, who derive it from "^^^j to 
revoU or rebels because he induced mankind to rebel against 
Qod. This derivation has been adopted by many Christian 
expositors. But if the name have any intended significancy 
at all, it must be on one of two grounds ; either that it was a 
prophetic designation^ given by inspiration to foretel his future 
character, or an historical appellation, given, it may be, after 
his death, to mark his contumely against the Most High. 
Nothing is more common amongst the nations of the east, 
than to impose a surname which is expressive of character, 
and by which the person in question becomes better known 
than by his own proper name. As none maintain the first 
reason, so there is no certainty of the second, though it appears 
very probable that " Nimrod" was a sobriquet or nickname, 
imposed as a reproach on his memory. Aben JEzra gives a 
useful caution, " Seek not a cause for every name (in the 
Bible) when none is expressly mentioned." For, after all, it 
may not have been given eithep as prophetic or characteristio. 
The name of good Caleb has been said to come £rom 3^3, a 
dog ; but surely that was neither prognostic nor historic, for 
Caleb " wholly followed the Lord God of Israel," Josh. xiv. 14. 
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It is remarkable, and to some no doubt a most 
perplexing fact, that the oldest sculptures far 
exceed the later works in the vigour of their treat- 
ment, the elegance of their forms, and the artifitical 
arrangement of their groups.^ Many a fine theory 
about Greek genius and civilization wiU be ex- 
ploded by the progress of these discoveries, which 
seem destined to throw the most important light 
upon the early condition of our race. The truth 
is, that philosophic critics, in the pride of worldly 
wisdom, will not deign to be instructed by Moses 
as to the Divine source of human civilization. 
They dream of man in his primeval state as a full- 
grown babe, ignorant and helpless, requiring many 
ages and generations to develop his faculties and 
to educate his mind.^ This is but a pendant to 

* Layard, vol. ii. p. 281. " The most ancient Bculptures 
are the most correct and severe in form, and show the 
highest degree of taste in their execution." — Va«x*s Nineveh 
amd Peraepolie, p. 264. 

^ A specimen of this philosophic style is contained in the 
following paasage of 0. F. Volney : " In the origin of things, 
man, formed equally naked both as to body and mind, foimd 
himself thrown by chance upon a land confused and sayage. 
An orphan, deserted by the unknown power that had pro- 
duced him, he saw no supernatural beings at hand to adver- 
tise hiTTi of wants that he owed merely to his senses, and 
inform "^^rn of duties springing solely firom those wants. 
Like other animals, without experience of the past, without 
knowledge of the future, he wandered in forests, guided and 
governed purely by the affections of his nature. By the pain 
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that theory which seeks to adduce his physical 
nature from the lowest forms of organized life, until, 
by marvellous transformations, he at length became 
the glory and the head of all sublimary creatures." 

of hunger he was directed to seek food, and he provided for 
his subsistence; by the inclemencies of the weather, the 
desire was excited of covering his body, and he made himself 
clothing. Thus, the impressions he received from external 
objects, awakening his faculties, developed by degrees his 
understanding, and began to instruct his profound ignorance ; 
his wants called forth his industry ; his dangers formed his 
mind to courage ; he learned to distinguish useful from per- 
nicious plants, to resist the elements, to seize upon his prey, 
to defend his life ; and his misery was alleviated." — Survey 
of the Revolutions of Empires, chap. vi. 

" The development hypothesis of Maillet, Lamarck, and 
Oken, as revived by the author of " The Vestiges of Crea- 
tion," is contained in a single sentence of Oken : " All life is 
from the sea : none from the continent. Man also is a child 
of the warm and shallow parts of the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of the land." The author of " the Vestiges" fixes upon 
the DelphimdcBf fish of the dolphin and porpoise genus, as the 
sea-inhabiting progenitors of the simial or monkey fieunily, 
and through them of man ! Mr. Hugh Miller, in his valuable 
book, " Foot Prints of the Creator," has, in a happy vein of 
satire, exposed this hypothesis, so degrading to the true dignity 
of human nature. He makes a philosopher of the Lamarckian 
school thus discourse upon these marvellous transformations : 
— " The progress of the other great branch of organized being, 
that of the animal kiagdom, is also distinctly traceable. 
The zoophites became Crustacea and molluscs, dog-fishes and 
herrings ; the dog-fish, a lo^ placoid, shot up chiefly into 
turbot, cod, and ling ; but the smaller osseous fish was gra- 
dually converted into a batrachian reptile ; in short, the 
herring became a frog — an animal that still testifies to its 
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In the Sacred Scriptures we have the earliest, and, 
indeed, the only account of the origin of the more 
ancient arts and sciences. The devout reader 
cannot fail to observe, that the inspired writers do 
not hesitate to regard skill in mechanical occupa- 
tions, and in the useM and elegant arts, as the 
gift of God." The feculty, and the improvement 

ichthyological origin, by oommencing his life as a fish. Gra- 
dually, in the oourse of years, the reptile expanding in size, 
and improving in fiEunilty, passed into a warm-blooded por- 
poise ; the porpoise, at length tiring of the water as he began 
to know better, quitted it altogether, and became a monkey ; 
and the monkey, by slow degrees, improved into man — yes, my 
friend, into man!" — ^p. 210. So that man, according to the 
development hypothesis, is the son of the monkey, grandson of 
the porpoise, great grandson of the frog, great great grand- 
son of the herring, great great great grandson of the mussel, 
and the great great great great grandson of the sea-pen ! 
Who that respects our common nature would not rather 
believe all the wonders of revelation, than accept a system of 
degradation like this ? 

* Noah was instructed by God to build the ark, G^n. vi. 
14 — 16 ; Bezaleel to fashion the tabernacle, Exod. xxxi. 1 — 4 ; 
the husbandman to till the soil, Isa. xxviiL 26 — 29. On this 
subject Col. Chesney well observes: " The arts of life evidently 
belonged to the earliest state of the old world : the Cainites, 
for instance, who were many years the older of the two 
sections of mankind, invented weights and measures, and 
worked in metals, being artists in general. They were like- 
wise musicians, and also acquainted with the more ordinary 
arts of life. They were shepherds, agriculturists, and archi- 
tects ; they were also skilled in the formation of defensive 
works, for they constructed the fortified city of Hanock, or 
Enoch J and they were the first that made the sword. A 
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of the faculty, are alike fiom " the Lord of hosts, 
who is wonderM in counsel, and excellent in work- 
ing." The nearer man was to his great Teacher, 
the more powerful he was in aU knowledge and all 
goodness. But to return from this digression: if 
we are correct in identifying the Nimrod of the 
Scriptures with the hero whose doings are com- 
memorated in these Nimroud marbles, then we 
have in them also some further illustrations, both 
of his prowess in arms and of his opinions and 
practices in idolatry. The sculptures show that 
the hero they were designed to commemorate was 
great in arms. Surrounded by his courtiers and 
officers of state, the soldiers are seen bringing 
before him the prisoners and spoil taken from 
captured cities, and the tribute which subjugated 
nations were compelled to pay into his treasury. 
This potentate could chase men as well as beasts, 
and the memorials of his martial tastes and his 
prowess in war were found on every side.** 

very adyanced state of science was no doubt the result of that 
knowledge which had been imparted by the Creator to Adam, 
who, it will be remembered, lived during three-fourths of the 
whole antediluvian period to transmit this knowledge to his 
descendants." — JSxpediHon to the JSuphrates and Tiffris, 
vol. iL p. 9. •• 

** Amongst the most remarkable discoveries which Dr. 
Layard made in the north-west palace of Nimroud, is that of 
a square obeUsk of basalt, about seven feet high, and now 
deposited in the British Museum. It has five panels on each 
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There are also to be seen iUustrations of the 
state of idolatry at this early period. It is cer- 
tain that fallen men, receiving knowledge chiefly 
through their senses, have ever been exceedingly 

side, sculptured with figures of the king, attended by the 
chief officers, bringing prisoners into his presence, who pros- 
trate themselves at his feet. Spoil and tribute of rare 
animals, costlj merchandize, and other goods, are also pre- 
sented to the sovereign. Dr. Lajard observes, that '* from 
the nature of the bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that 
the monimient was erected to commemorate the conquest of 
India, or of some country far east of Assyria, and on the con- 
fines of the Indian peninsula." This supposition is sustained 
by the liature of the animals depicted upon it. The presence 
of the two-humped camel, a native of Bactria, and of the 
small -eared elephant, the rhinoceros, both of the Indian 
breed, and of a bull with tassels round its neck, such as are 
worn by the Brabminical bulls of India at the present day — 
all seemed to justify this opinion, and to accord with the 
evidence of history concerning the conquests of Ninus him- 
self. This conjecture appeared to me on two or three grounds 
probable : the costume of the tribute-bearers and prisoners, 
even to their slippers, appeared to be Indian, like the strange 
and the various produce they brought with them — these 
triumphs of the king seemed to accord with those attributed 
to Ninus by Diodorus the Sicilian, (book ii. chap, i.) I 
therefore expressed that opinion when this lecture was deli- 
vered, although subsequent discoveries have led me to question 
it. Those who have seen the obelisk, or the drawings from it, 
know that it has at the top three gradines, which are covered 
with inscriptions in the cuneiform character, and that they 
also extend throughout the whole surface of the obelisk. 
What these strange characters recorded was but very imper- 
fectly conjectured by Dr. Layard. Major Bawlinson, who 
has long resided in the east, and given himself to the work of 
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covetous of sensible objects to help their concep- 
tions of abstract and unseen things. Some image 
or symbol — some external sign or bodily phantasm 
of the Invisible, has been earnestly craved by com- 

deoyphering the inBcriptiona of Aflsyria and Babylon, lately 
arrived in England, bringing with him the fruit of his learned 
labours, and amongst others, a translation of the obelisk 
inscription. ** There are found," he says, " in many parts of 
Persia, either engraven on the native rock, as at Hamadan, at 
Van, and Behistun, or sculptured on the walls of the ancient 
palaces, as at Persepolis and Pasargadse, cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, which record the glories of the house of Achsemedes. 
These inscriptions are, in almost every instance, trilingual 
and triliteral. They are engraved in three different languages, 
and each language has its peculiar alphabet ; the alphabets, 
indeed, varying from each other, not merely in the charactera 
being formed by a different assortment of the elemental 
signs, which we are accustomed to term the arrow-head and 
wedge, but in their whole phonetic structure and organiza- 
tion. The object, of course, of engraving the records in their 
different languages was to render them generally intelligible. 
Precisely, indeed, as at the present day, a governor of Bagh- 
dad, who wished to publish an edict for general information, 
would be obliged to employ three languages, the Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic ; so, in the time of Gyrus and Darius, 
when the ethnographical constitution of the empire was 
subject to the same general division, was it necessary to 
address the population in three different languages, from 
which have sprung the modem Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, 
or, at any rate, in the three languages which represented at 
the time those three great lingual £unilies. To this fashion, 
then, or necessity of triple publication, we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the Assyrian inscriptions." " As the G-reek 
translation, then, on the Bosetta stone, first led the way to 
the decypherment of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, so 
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mon, untutored minds, whose material notions of 
things required visible illustration and embodiment. 
In this state of mind, the people who wandered 
with their flocks over the vast plains of the east, 

have the Fenian texts of the trilingual cuneiform tablets 
served as a stepping-stone to the intelligence of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian inscriptions. The tablets of Behistun, of 
Nakhsh-i-Bustam, and Persepolis, have in the first place 
furnished a list of more than eighty proper names, of which 
the true pronunciation is fixed by their Persian orthography, 
and of which we have also the Babylonian equivalents. A 
careful comparison of these dupUcate forms of writing the 
same name, and a due appreciation of the phonetic distinc- 
tions peculiar to the two languages, have supplied the means 
of determining, with more or less of certainty, the value of 
about one hundred Babylonian characters, and a very excel- 
lent basis has been thus determined for a complete arrange- 
ment of the alphabet." — Commentary on the Cttneifonn 
Inscriptions^ pp. 2 — 4. 

These explanations will be sufficient to inform general 
readers of the methods by which Major Rawlinson found the 
key to these extraordinary records, and it will now be desir- 
able that they should hear his modest acknowledgments as 
to the result : — 

" I will frankly confess, that after having mastered every 
Babylonian letter, and every Babylonian word, to which any 
clue existed in the trilingual tablets, either by direct evidence 
or by induction, I have been tempted, on more occasions 
than one, in striving to apply the key thus obtained to the 
interpretation of the Assyrian inscriptions, to abandon the 
study altogether in utter despair of arriving at any satisfactory 
result. It would be affectation to pretend, that because I 
can ascertain the general purport of an inscription, or be- 
cause I can read and approximately render a plain historical 
record like that npon the Nineveh obelisk, I am really a 
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would be amongst the first to observe the glorious 
course of the sun, going forth by day in the 
midst of the unclouded heavens, like a bridegroom 
firom his chamber ; or of the moon by night, walk- 
complete master of the ancient Assyrian language. It would 
be disingenuous to slur over the broad fact, that the science 
of Assyrian decypherment is yet in its infimcy." — Ihid. p. 8. 

This candid and scholar-likeconfession will be appreciated, 
and restrain dogmatism on all sides. The inscription on the 
obelisk is found by Major Kawlinson to contain the annals 
of Temen-bar ii., who, haying invoked the gods, which takes 
up fourteen lines of writing, proceeds to give his -titles, 
genealogies, and achievements, with singular completeness of 
detail. It will not be necessary in this note to follow it 
further than to state, that he calls himself the son of Sarda- 
napalus, " king of nations," " king of Mesopotamia," etc. 

It is, however, due to Dr. Layard, and to those who have 
thought with him, to cite another sentence or two, which 
show that even in Major Bawlinson's judgment, this obelisk 
is one of the oldest monuments yet known : " I am certainly 
not wedded myself to any particular system, or any parti- 
cular authority j but that the Nimroud marbles are of a very 
high antiquity, far more ancient than the historic period of 
the Assyrian empire, to which they have been sometimes 
assigned, I cannot reasonably doubt." He then states 
reasons for the opinion he gives, that the institution of 
the Assyrian monarchy pretty well synchronises with the 
Argive colonization of Greece, and the first establishment of 
the Jews in Palestine. " At any rate," he adds, " I think 
we cannot be fiir wrong in assigning the greater portion of 
the Assyrian marbles that adorn our Museimi, and particu- 
larly the famous black obelisk, (in question,) to the twelfth, 
or, at earliest, to the thirteenth century before the Christian 
era." — Bawlinson^s Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 20, 21. 
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ing in her brightness, amidst the clear amre of a 
serene and cloudless night. During the loyely 
nights of summer, the Assyrian shepherds, tending 
their flocks on the plains of Mesopotamia, de- 
Ughted to gaze upon those brilliant constellations : 
they seemed in that pure atmosphere like bands 
of celestial spirits descending from the heavens, to 
allure, by their purity and brightness, the worship 
of the sons of earth. To a people so imaginatiye, 
it was but too easy a thing to pass from that 
admiration and awe which such glorious objects must 
inspire, to direct religious homage and Divine 
worship, and so to serve the creature instead 
of the Creator. Thus, probably, arose that most 
ancient form of idolatry, called Sabaism,' or 
the worship of the host of heaven, to which 
the patriarch Job referred, when he had to shake 
off the unmerited aspersions of his accusers: 
"K," said he, "I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand : this also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge," Job xxxi. 26, 27. 

Such, then, were the earliest objects and acts of 
idolatrous regardamongstmen; anditmust beowned, 
that if symbols of the Invisible were indeed needed, 
more impressive emblems could not be selected 

* From H^V, Zaba, a host. 
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throughout the universe. But that need originatedin 
the materialism of our falleh nature — ^in the obscunir 
tion of the mind by sensient things. The fathers, 
who had received the primitive revelation from God, 
preserved it in the spirit of true religion. They 
knew Gk)d, and enjoyed his favour, for Enoch, Noah, 
and the patriarchs, " walked with God." But when 
mankind became the slaves of "divers lusts and plea- 
sures," when the desire of dominion and conquest, 
spoliation and rapine, took possession of their souls, 
they became vain in their imaginations, and their 
fooHsh heart was darkened, and so they changed 
the truth of Gt)d into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the ever blessed 
Creator, (Eom. i. 21-25.) It is very likely 
that Nimrod and his associates adopted Sabaism, 
and intended to erect the tower at Babel as an 
astronomical temple, fr^m the proud elevation of 
which the celestial luminaries might be more 
readily observed, or more reverently adored, Be 
that as it may, it is certain, says Dr. Layard, 
that "representations of the heavenly bodies, as 
sacred symbols, are of constant occurrence in 
the most ancient Assyrian sculptures. In the 
bas-reliefs we find figures of the sun, moon, and 
stars, suspended round the neck of the king when 
engaged in the performance of religious ceremonies. 
In the oldest palace at Nimroud they are con- 
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stantly introduced as ornaments, particularly on 
the chariots. They are frequently accompanied by 
seven disks, which probably represent the seven 
great heavenly bodies — ^that mysterious number so 
prevalent in the Sabian system — or, perhaps, the 
Pleiads, like which they are grouped."" 

Thus I have laid before you the facts of Holy 
Scripture, connected with the foundation of the 
Assyrian kingdom, which are illustrated by jnodem 
discoveries, and proceed to consider, — 

Secondly: What relates to the fbogbess 
OF the kingdom or asstkia in powee and 
conquest. 

After the lapse of several centuries from the days 
of Nimrod, we find in the book of GTenesis that 
the Assyrian dominion, which he had founded, 
reached to the borders of Syria and Palestine. 
A tribute had been imposed upon the people 
who dwelt in the Valley of the Jordan, and 
which the petty kings of Sodom and her sister 
states had paid for twelve years. But being 
weary of this degradation, they rebelled against 
the yoke of Assyria in the thirteenth year, which 
caused a fresh invasion, " and Tidal, or Thadel, 
bearing the high-sounding Assyrian title of King 
of Nations, marched at the head of the chief 

<* Layard, vol. ii. p. 446, 
d2 
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princes of his territories/*" and swept over the 
country as far south as the Arabian peninsula; 
they then returned by the Yale of Jordan, and 
having encountered and vanquished the forces of 
the confederate princes, they took Lot, the nephew 
of Abraham, prisoner, with other captives, and a 
great spoil. Abraham pursued the conquerors, and 
on the fifth night overtook them at Dan, one of 
the sources of the Jordan, and by a sudden and 
judicious attack upon their camp, when they were 
drowned in sleep or drunkenness, occasioned a 
panic, so that they fled in confusion, leaving behind 
them the prisoners and the booty. And so it was 
demonstrated, says Josephus, that victory does 
not depend on the multitude of hands, but on the 
alacrity and courage of soldiers, for Abraham drove 
this great army iagloriously back to their own land 
with three hundred trained men, (G^en. xiv. 1-14.) 
Another instance of their warlike aggressions 
upon the border tribes is afforded in the history of 
Job, where we read that "Chaldseans made out 
three bands, and fell upon his camels," when 
grazing in the plains of Mesopotamia.^ The 

• Chesnej, vol. ii. pp. 66—67. JosephuB, Antiq., book i. 
chaps. 9, 10. 

* The idea that the land of TJx was in Idunuea ia now, 
I believe, generally abandoned. Colonel Ghesney thinks that 
in all probability it was in the vicinity of O'r^, where, to 
this day, a tank and a well, on the road to Diy^ Bekr, are 
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Septuagint calls them horsemen," a rendering that 
well accords with the display of cavalry which is 
seen in the oldest monuments of Nineveh, and 
with the fierce and warlike habits of " that bitter 
and hasty nation." "Their horses are swifter 
than leopards, and fiercer than the evening wolves. 
Their horsemen prance proudly around : and their 
horsemen shall come from afar, and fly like the 
eagle when he pounces on his prey," (Hab. i. 8.) 

After these glances at the early enterprises of 
the Assyrian power in the days of Abraham, we 
see nothing of it again imtil the chosen tribes were 
about to enter the Promised Land. The approach 
of triumphant Israelites alarmed Balak, king of 
Moab, who, therefore, resolved to invoke super- 
human aid to accomplish that which he feared his 
own army could not effiect ; for it was a common 
usage amongst the ancient nations to supplicate 
the gods to curse their enemies, and in later 
times such acts of religious execration were per- 
formed with intense malignity both by the Greeks 
and Bomans. Having heard that Balaam, the 
most celebrated prophet and soothsayer of the 
east, dwelt in Aram-Naharaim, at Pethor, by the 

connected with the name of the great patriarch. This 
opinion is also supported by other remarkable coincidents. — 
Expedition to the Euphrates, eto., vol. ii. pp. 77 — 79. 
« Ol imrtis. Barnes's Notes, Job i. 17. 
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river Tigris, Balak sent thither an embassy, to 
induce him by entreaties, presents, and honours, 
to come and curse Israel. We have not now, how- 
ever, to discuss their negotiations with this mer- 
cenary diviner, nor the crooked and accursed policy 
which he pursued, but to state that, having come 
with them to the heights of Moab, he alluded to 
the Assyrian power in his closing predictions, 
prophesied of its triumph, and foretold its ruin, in 
words like these : — 

And he beheld the Kenites — and said, 

Strong is thy habitation, and 

Thou puttest thy nest in a rock ; 

Nevertheless, the Kemte shall be wasted, 

Until the Assifricm shall carry thee away captive. 

And ships shall come from the coast of Chittim, 

And shall afflict the AssyricMSy 

And shall afflict the Hebrews, 

But he also [the invader] is doomed to destruction." 

As the reputation of Balaam had spread far and 
wide, and his home was upon the Tigris, it is a 
probable conjecture that he had visited Nineveh, 
and had often looked upon those proud palaces and 
noble temples, the overthrow of which he was now 
inspired to foretell. This is a second link in the 
chain of Assyrian history recorded in the Bible, 
showing that in the days of Balaam the power 
of Assyria continued formidable, and was, in fact, 

• Hales, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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likely to attain unto still greater strength and 
dominion throughout the east. 

There is another event mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, at a later period, which requires to be noticed. 
The fearful apostasy of Israel from the service of the 
true Gf^od, which occurred after the death of Joshua, 
is recorded in the book of Judges. That people 
had been chosen by Jehovah to be the depositories 
of revelation, and the lights of the world. When 
they suffered themselves to be allured or shamed by 
the heathen nations around them into the service 
of dumb idols, they failed to accomplish the very 
object of their national existence. After the death 
of Joshua and his contemporaries, there arose 
another generation, who " knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the works which he had done for Israel. 
And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of 
' the Lord, and served Baalim : and they forsook the 
Lord Q-od of their fathers, which brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of 
the gods of the people that were round about them, 
and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked 
the Lord to anger. And they forsook the Lord, 
and served Baal and Ashtaroth. And the anger of 
the Lord was hot against Israel, and he delivered 
them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them, 
and he sold them into the hands of their enemies 
round about, so that they could not any longer 
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stand before their enemies," Judges ii. 10-14. The 
spoiler that came up against them was Chushan* 
rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, whom Josephus 
calls king of the Assyrians : this is rendered more 
probable from the import of his name. That ap- 
pellation means the "wicked Cushite," and most 
likely owed its origin to his descent fi*om Nimrod, 
who wa« himself a son of Cush. In gratifying the 
schemes of his own ambition, this king became the 
unconscious instrument of chastising a disobedient 
and ungrateful nation, till they were brought with 
weeping and supplication to turn to the Lord. 
Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Othniel, the 
son of Kenaz, and he went out to war, and the 
Lord delivered Chushan-rishathaim king of Meso- 
potamia into his hand; and his hand prevailed 
against Chushan-rishathaim. (Judges iii. 10.) 

Brief as these particulars confessedly are respect- 
ing the ibsyriaa monarchy from the 4« of Nimrod 
to those of his descendant, the wicked Cushite, 
yet they comprise a period of more than 900 
years ; such an epoch is long enough to account for 
the power and influence obtained by the Assyrian 
monarchy, and will enable us to understand how 
that people acquired and sustained that martial 
character which is displayed on aU their sculptures. 
The representations of their splendid horsemen and 
gorgeous chariots of war that have been brought to 
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light, explain at once how they could, like a besom 
of desolation, sweep over all tbe regions, from the 
waters of the Tigris to those of the Nile, and act 
as a scourge in the hand of the Almighty, to punish 
his disobedient people for their backslidings and 
apostasy. 

From these coincidences it will be seen, that the 
oldest records of time now extant are the writings 
of Moses -and his immediate successors in the 
Hebrew theocracy. They, in fact, exhibit internal 
evidence of more pure and remote antiquity than 
the fragments of Berossus, Ctesias, and Manetho, 
and are free from those monstrous fictions and 
absiu^dities, with which these heathen records dis- 
tort the venerable features of primeval history. 
The Sacred Scriptiu^es, well understood and care- 
fully and critically compared together, will direct 
us through a maze of errors, and lead us up to 
the Source and Fountain-head of all truth and 
wisdom — The Anciekt of Days.* 

In drawing this lecture to a close, it will be 
required that I should say something respecting 
the overthrow of Nineveh. 

That a monarchy founded in rebellion against 
GK)d, and built up by violence and oppression 
against weaker nations, should be eventually over- 
thrown and brought to ruin, was as certain an 

• Hales, vol. i. p. 267. 
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event as the laws of human nature, of civil society, 
and of the Divine government, could make it. 
Though, like the image in the visions of Babylon, 
it had a head of gold that was proudly lifted up on 
high, and limbs of colossal size, and of the most 
enduring metals — ^though its massive proportions 
and commanding attitude struck every beholder 
issith amazement and awe — ^yet its feet were of clay, 
its foundations in the dust, and its subversion 
sure. 

A despotism — cold, selfish, and haughty, at home, 
and tyrannical and unjust towards neighbouring 
states — ^it could not interest its own subjects in the 
maintenance of its usurpations, but as it gratified 
their cupidity by the pillage and plunder of other 
kingdoms. But then its legions had to hazard their 
own limbs and lives for the victory and the spoil, 
and after the mad excitement and murderous 
cruelty of the campaign had passed away, there 
came over the most warlike minds such reflections 
as wotdd abate their military ardour, and prepare 
for the overthrow of the imperious dictator who 
had commanded it. Intrigues in the court, con- 
spiracies in the camp, and seditious plots in the 
provinces, are the natural and certain elements 
of disquietude that trouble the repose of imperial 
oppressors. These forces occasion the moral earth- 
quakes that shake to ruin their strongholds, and 
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cause their giant statues to fall prostrate ou 
the earth, as the image of Dagon ''fell upon his 
face to the ground before the ark of the Lord,*' 
1 Sam. V. 2-4. 

All the oracles of revelation confirm these prog- 
nostications : '' The lofty looks of mati shall be hum- 
bled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed 
down: for the day of the Lord of hosts shall be 
upon every one that is proud and lofty, and upon 
every one that is lifted up ; and he shall he brought 
low," Isa. ii. 11, 12 ; " The Lord God of recom- 
pences shaU surely requite,*' Jer. li. 66; "Ven- 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord," Bom. 
xii. 19 ; " The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance, and shall say. Verily he is a God 
that judgeth in the earth," Psa. Iviii. 10, 11. That 
the fate of Nineveh illustrated and confirmed these 
utterances of the lively oracles of Jehovah is un- 
questioned, but when and how its overthrow 
occurred, have been amongst the most vexed ques- 
tions of historic chronology. This difficulty has 
been chiefly occasioned by the difierence between 
the statements of Ctesias the Greek, as adopted by 
Diodorus the Sicilian, and those of Herodotus and 
the Holy Scriptures. The former ascribes the over- 
throw of Nineveh to Arbaces, a Median general, 
in the service of the Assyrian king, counselled and 
assisted by Belesis, the traitorous viceroy of Babylon, 
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which is said to have happened about the year 
B.C. 876 ; the latter attributing it to Cyaxares, the 
king of Media and Persia, about the year B.C. 606. 
This discrepancy of nearly three hundred years led 
two consummate chronologers, the one, Dionysius 
Petavius, highly regarded by the Eomish clergy; 
and the other, James Usher, archbishop of Armagh, 
equally esteemed in the Reformed churches, to 
attempt to reconcile these conflicting statements 
by supposing that there have been two Assyrian 
kingdoms, and a double capture and overthrow of 
Nineveh. This theory has been pronounced by a 
distinguished scholar to be " a purely gratuitous 
assumption, unsupported by any evidence. We 
have only records of one Assyrian empire, and one 
destruction of Nineveh."* With all deference for 

« Dr. W. Smith : Diet. Gr. and Bom. Biog., voL iii. 
p. 712. 

Dp. W. Smith is inclined to be very hard upon Ctesias ; for 
in another passage he says, ''The narrative of Ctesias is 
purely mythical, and cannot for one moment be regarded as 
genuine history. Ctesias, it must be recollected, is the only 
authority on whom the whole rests, and as he lived at the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era, that 
is, nearly 500 years after the events which he professes to 
describe, his account wiU not appear of much value to those 
who are acquainted with the laws of historical evidence." — 
Diet. Ghr, and Rom. Biog. vol. iii. p. 712. This no doubt is 
the opinion of German writers like K. O. Mtiller, Leobell, 
and other myth-finders ; but Dr. Bussell, in his CownecHon of 
Sacred and Frqfane IRttortf, (vol. ii. chap, i.,) oomes to the 
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80 competent authority, it appears to me that the 
discoveries of Dr. Layard lead us to conclude, that 
those distinguiBhed chronologists were right in 
their conjectures after alL.'' Digging in the centre 

conclusion, that the account of Ctesias is to be by no means 
altogether rejected — an opinion sustained by the able re- 
searches of Mr. Dickenson, Journal of the Moycd Astatic 
Society^ vol. iv. p. 219, 1837. "Without pretending to any great 
acquaintance with the laws of historical evidence, it seems to 
me that the old Greek ought not to be thus summarily put 
out of court. He tells us what he himself saw depicted on the 
walls of the palace of Babylon, representations, probably, of 
events said to have occurred 600 years before. But might not 
a writer in the present day give historical evidence to the 
&ct of the Spanish armada, who remembered the Arras hang- 
ings in the old House of Lords ; or to that of the Norman 
conquest, who had seen the tapestries of Sayeux, though 
more than 250 years have passed away since the Spaniards 
were driven firom our coasts, and almost twice 500 years 
since William the Norman invaded our shores P 

« Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti SeUemci^ fixes the dates of the 
principal events of Assyrian history, which Dr. Layard 
foUows, thus : — 

" (NinuB, B.O. 2182.) 

Assyrian Monarchy 1306 years "^ 
before the Empire ... ) 
During the Empire, 24 Kings 
(Sardanapalus, B.C. 876.) 
After the Empire, 6 Kings 105 — 711 

1806 



Yean. 


B.C. 


676 - 


- 1912 


626 - 


- 1237 



Capture of Nineveh — 606 

There are, indeed, sufficient grounds for the coi^jecture that 
there were tvoo^ if not more, distinct Assyrian dynasties — ^the 
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of the mound at Nimroud lie came upon more than 
twenty tombs, containing human remains, with vases 
and ornaments in the Egyptian style. Having 
carefully removed these precious relics, he con- 
tinued the excavations, and five feet below these 
sepulchres he came upon the ruins of another build*^ 
ing, with sculptures so different from the others, 
as to indicate that they belonged to two distinct 
periods of Assyrian history. It was plain that the 
earlier edifice had been so long in ruins that soil 
had accumidated upon it, deep and firm enough to 
permit another people to deposit their dead in 
these narrow tombs ; that again those graves had 
been so long covered and forgotten, that a second 
Assyrian palace had been reared upon the site of 
the first, having these layers of sepulchral soil 
'between. 

What people they were, whose graves were thus 
opened to the light of day, is not known ; but it is 

first commencing with NinuB, and ending with, a Sardanapa- 
lus of history ; and the second including the kings men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and ending with Saracus, Nmus ii., 
or the king, under whatever name he was known, in whose 
reign Nineveh was finally destroyed by the combined armies 
of Persia and Babylon. In history we have apparently twice 
recorded the destruction of the Assyrian capital ; and two 
monarchs, first Sardanapalus, and then Saracus, are declared 
to have burned themselves in their palaces rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies." — Layard^ vol. ii pp. 217, 
218. 
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probable that they were Egyptians, who had been 
brought by commerce, conquest, or alliance, into 
Assyria, between the overthrow of the earlier and 
the founding of the later palaces, and there lived 
and died and found a sepulchre." 

It was said of old, that " truth shall spring out of 
the earth ; and righteousness shall look down from 
heaven," Psa. Ixxxv. 11 ; and now a voice is heard 
from the desolate haUs, forsaken temples, and violated, 
empty tombs of princes and nations long since 
forgotten, which gives emphasis to. that which was 
long since spoken from the excellent glory, by the 
Holy One and the Just — " Eighteousness exalteth 
a nation: but sin is a reproach to any people," 
Prov. xiv. 34. The laws of nature and of revela- 
tion cannot be outraged in vain. Let us, then, be 
admonished by that stem truth which applies 
alike to nations of every age and every clime. 
Let us labour to promote the true, the highest 
interests of our beloved country, by pleading for 
the oppressed, defending the rights of the poor, 
and seeking "to reclaim the ignorant and them 
that are out of the way." Divine truth is more 
clearly revealed to us than to the nations of old, 
and upon us the ends of the world are come. We 
possess means and facilities of doing justly, and of 
promoting mercy, unknown to them. Exalted to 

" Layard, vol. ii. pp. 17 — 20. 
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heaven by our privileges, let us take heed lest we 
be cast down to hell bj their wilful and thankless 
neglect. 

And'whilst we contemplate the hoary antiquity of 
these primitive nations of the earth, let us remem- 
ber that their days are '4ess than nothing and 
vanity" to the duration of Him " whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting." Let us, 
therefore, rejoice in the eternal One, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, whose word is as im- 
mutable as his throne, and whose love is more 
stable than the everlasting hills. Whilst, then, we 
hear from these ancient ruins most eloquent and 
impressive lessons of the utter vanity of the pur- 
suits of earth and time — ^that *' aU flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man as the flower of grass *' — 
let us rejoice that " the word of the Lord endureth 
for ever. And this is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you," 1 Peter i. 24, 25. 
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LECTTJEE 11. 

irarEVEH IN THE DATS OF THE PEOPHET JONAH: 
ITS EXTENT, WICKEDNESS, AND HUMILIATION. 



" Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it j 
for their wickedness is come up before me." — t/bnoA i. 2. 



We left the ancient palace of Ninus in ruins, and 
the old city of Nineveh involved in a common 
desolation. How this oyerthrow occurred is not 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, but it is attributed 
by Ctesias, as you heard in the close of the 
first lecture, to the revolt of the Medes under 
Arbaces, a commander of the auxiliary troops of 
Assyria. He states, that the revolted legions 
besieged the city for two years without effect, but 
in the third year, the river overflowing its banks, 
tore down the wall for twenty furlongs, or about 
two miles and a half. The king, whom he calls 
Sardanapalus, having hitherto relied upon an 
ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken 

E 
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by force till tlie river became its enemy, Had 
bravely endured the siege ; but now the waters of 
the Tigris rose against him, his courage failed, and 
he abandoned himself to despair. That he and his 
possessions might not faU. into the hands of his 
enemies, he gathered his treasures of gold, silver, 
and royal apparel into the court of his palace, 
where he had built a huge pile of wood, and having 
inclosed his concubines and eunuchs within these 
heaps of treasures and combustibles, he kindled 
this magnificent funereal pyre, and with his court 
perished in the flames, to escape the degradation 
that awaited them all at the hands of his rebellious 
chiefs." 

This marvellous story, it has been truly observed, 
is " a favourite theme of the poet, the historian, and 
the moralist," and has^ we imagiae, been too 
hastily regarded as an historical romance; for 
it is remarkable that an event, in many respects 
similar, had occurred about a century earlier in the 
kingdom of Israel. 

Zimri, the captain of half the war chariots of 
Israel, conspired against Elah the reigning sove- 
reign, and having murdered the king when his 
senses were drowned in wine, usurped the throne, 
and occupied the royal palace at Tirzah. But finding 
that Omri, captain of the host, who had invested the 
** DiodoroB Siculus, book ii. chap. ii. 
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princely dwelling, would prevail against him, he set 
it on fire, and perished in the ruins, so that his 
rival might not enjoy its magnificence, nor either 
living or dead possess himself of his person.* 

This tragical a£Qair would, no doubt, be heard of 
throughout the East, and remembering how infec- 
tious evil example has ever been, we think it may 
have suggested to the king of Assyria the firightfiil 
course attributed to him. Be this as it may, the 
discoveries which Dr. Layard has made since his 
return in the old palace of Nimroud, seem to be in 
accordance with the reputed legends of Ctesias. It 
is said that he has found an extraordinary coUec- 
lion of Assyria. reHcs-sHelds, swords, anTcrowns. 
chairs of state, and personal ornaments in ivory and 
mother-o'-pearl. These have, in some instances, 
been injured by the action of fire, and one is at a 
loss to conceive how such treasures should escape 
the hands of the soldiery in a general pillage, imless 
we suppose that they were enveloped in a confla- 
gration, which first prevented their being sacked, 
and then buried them in the ruins, which at once 
extinguished the fire, and made them secure by 
their faU.* 

• 1 Kings xvi. 8—18. 

* These facts are collected from a letter which appeared 
in the daily papers, -written hy a friend of Dr. Layard. 
Besides these, it has been stated that *< highly satisfactory 

E 2 
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But we are now to contemplate Nineveli, raised 
again from her ashes, like the feigned phoenix of the 
ancients, to a new and splendid existence, such as 
she was seen to possess by the prophet Jonah, 
when he entered her proud gates to proclaim the 
maledictions of Jehovah. 

"We may, however, be first permitted to inquire, 
how that restoration could possibly have been 
effected, and what vivifying power it was that 
raised a dead nation to such surpassing wealth and 
greatness. 

It is probable, that during the first overthrow of 
Nineveh, Babylon became the capital of the empire, 
deriving its magnificence from the decay of the 

accounts have been received firom Mr. Lajard, giving in- 
telligence of new and important discoveries in the Nimroud 
mound. He has made fresh and extensive excavations in parts 
of the eminence not yet explored, and the result has been 
the finding of nothing less than the throne upon which 
the monarch, reigning about three thousand years ago, 
sat in his splendid palace. It is composed of metal and 
ivory, the metal being richly wrought, and the ivoiy 
beautifully carved. It seems the throne was separated from 
the state apartments by means of a large curtain, the rings 
by which it was drawn and undrawn having been pre* 
served. No human remains have come to light, and every* 
thing indicates the destruction of the palace by fire. It is 
said that the throne has been partially fused by the heat." — 
Morning Chronicle^ Ma/rch IQth, 1850. It is possible that 
these statements may be modified when his own accounts of 
these discoveries are before the public. 
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elder metropolis. The site of Nineveh was, how- 
ever, fjEbvourable to commerce, and the resources of 
India, snrpassiaglj rich in all those productions 
that are necessary to the wants and luxuries of 
mankind, had fix)m the earliest periods allured the 
merchantmen of the west to its well-stored marts. 
There they found com, and oil, and honey ; medicinal 
drugs and balsams ; spices and fragrant perfumes ; 
fine twined linen, richly woven silks, and costly 
furs ; with ivory and precious stones, orient pearls, 
bright jewels, and the purest gold. 

The shortest and the safest road to secure the 
commercial treasures of the distant East was in 
those times a stirring question, as it still is even in 
our own. A voyage by the Bed Sea to India, 
circumnavigating the peninsula of Arabia, was to 
the ancients what the doubling of the Cape of Qood 
Hope is to us ; whilst an overland route from the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea by the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, seemed as desirable to the earliest 
traffickers as to ourselves. To assist the overland 
trade, which was maintained by caravans, king Solo- 
mon buQt the splendid city of Tadmor in the desert, 
and for the same reason the flourishing cities of 
Mesopotamia were reared, that they might become 
the magazines and storehouses of trade between the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. It was 

• 

this commercial necessity, I imagine, which raised 
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Nineveh again from her ruins, and conferred upon 
her more than her pristine greatness." 

But it may be asked, whether the site of Nineveh 
be satisfactorily ascertained. Dr. Layard quotes 
the authority of Strabo, the ancient geographer, to 
show that the city stood between the Tigris and 
the Lycus, or Great Zab, near the jimction of those 
rivers, which he regards as sufficient evidence to 
fix its true position, and identify the ruins of 
Nimroud.* Then, the tradition of the Arabs has 
pointed out a building, which stands upon the heap 
of ruins opposite to Mosul, as the tomb of Jona.h ; ^ 
and though few can believe in its identity, yet it is 
confessedly of unknown date, and of great interest, 

" '*For this reason Solomon made himself master of 
Fahnjra, (Tadmor,) which was at that time inhabited, and 
was ahready the magazine and high road of merchants by the 
way of the Euphrates. This conquest brought Solomon 
much nearer to the country of gold and pearls. This alter- 
natire of a route, either by the Bed Sea or by the river 
Euphrates, was to the ancients what, in later times, has 
been the alternative in a voyage to the Indies, either by 
crossing the Isthmus of Suez, or doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope.'* — Vblnei/'s Survey, chap. iv. 

^ Layard, toI. ii. p. 242. 

« This is a mosque of considerable size, with a ribbed 
conical dome. 

"The real and primitive Nineveh, which is frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions, and which appears to have been 
the proper seat of Assyrian royalty, I conjecture," says 
Major Bawlinson, " to have occupied the site where we now 
see the huge mound opposite to Mosul, surmounted by the 
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as it has associated the name of the prophet with 
this spot for untold centuries. Eor although the 
wandering Arabs have no literatm-e, yet their love 
of hereditary knowledge and traditional lore is 
such, that it is most probable that fragments of 
truth may be found in most of their tales, though 
their fervid imaginations have doubtless gathered 
up a mass of legendary fiction, which incrusts and 
obscujres them. 
I shall now proceed — 

Mrst : To coNsiDEE the condition or ionbveh 

IS the DATS OF THE PBOPHET JONAH. 

There is but little known of Nineveh, either from 
the statements of sacred or profane history. In this 
prophetical book it is called " a great city," and in 
another passage, " an exceeding great city of three 
days' journey.'* That spirit of concession to iofidel 
objectors, which has so often indicated the timid, 
doubting temper of many modem expositors of Holy 
"Writ, has led not a few to suggest that it was so, not 
in length, but in circumference, as if they supposed 
that the statement that Nineveh was forty miles in 
length would never find credence. An enterpris- 
ing traveller yet living, indeed, ventured to say that, 

pretended tomb of the prophet Jonas i for we have historical 
proof of this particular mound haying been locally called 
Nineveh from the time of Arab conquest down to compara- 
tively modem times." — CommentcMyf etc., p. 18. 
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judging from the appearances of mounds and ruins, 
extending for several miles to the south, and stiU 
more distinctly seen to the north of Mosul, and 
that the whole level plain is covered in every part 
with broken pottery and other usual debris of ruined 
cities, it was his opinion that the length of Nineveh 
agreed with the Biblical account.'' But this was 
treated as " a groundless conjecture," a species of 
"oriental exaggeration." But it may be boldly 
asked, on what grounds it could be so considered. 
It had been denominated, in a fragment preserved 
by Diodorus, Nti/os MeyaXi;, Nineveh the Great ; 
and Strabo and other early writers have asserted 
that it was larger than Babylon, and might, ia fact, 
be considered the most extensive city in the world. 
Besides, this latent scepticism is occasioned by a 
forgetfiilness of the fact, that gardens and arable 
land were inclosed within the walls, and it is expressly 
stated that a large territory was allowed to the 

<* Buckingliam's Mesopotamia. 

The huge masses of ruins which now rise above the plain, 
are most likely the remains of the palaces, temples, and other 
public edifices, which were planted in various parts of the 
city. The humbler dwellings of the common people, which 
were sUghtly built of sun-burned bricks, soon crumbled away 
under the influence of the atmosphere, when no attempts were 
made to keep them up. Proud London itself, built as it 
is, not of marble or granite, but of a material Httle better 
than baked clay, if left without inhabitants, would fall into 
shapeless ruins before the rayages of time. 
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eitizens. The Eastern Jews of the present day 
understand it to be three days' journey in length,* 
and recent discoveries go to confirm that inter- 
pretation. 

It appears that the name Nineveh was largely 
appHed to a group of cities which extended along 
the course of the Tigris, just as the common name 
of London is given to the metropoKtan cities and 
boroughs of this great capital.* These, however, 
are seated on either bank of the Thames, but the 
dnstered cities of Assyria appear to have stood 
only on the eastern or lefb bank of the Tigris. Dr. 
Layard has observed that there are four great 
mounds, which form the comers of a vast oblong 
square, which very much accords with the elongated 
quadrangle which is described by the ancients. 
Lines of fortifications, walls, gates, and towers, would 
indose an area of great extent, not covered in 
every part with the abodes of men, closely packed 
together as in the old cities of Europe, but having 
many parks and gardens, fields and orchards, both 
for pleasure and cultivation, surrounding the public 
edifices and the private homes of the capital. This 
idea, which fully accords with the present state of 
large Eastern cities, is confirmed by the expression, 
that there was " much cattle," for it is plain the 

« Niebuhr's Travels, toI. i. p. 286. 
^ Bawlinson's Commentary, p. 17. 
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flocks and herds, the horses and camels, must have 
had provisions within the walls of the empire city. 

The population was also very great, for there 
were "more than sixscore thousand persona 
[children] that could not discern between their 
right hand and their left hand.' ' Now, if you reckon 
these at three years old and under, they would 
form but one -tenth of the whole population, so 
that the number of inhabitants must have ex- 
ceeded one million and a quarter. The domestic 
habits of these Asiatics will, perhaps, further 
explain the reason why they occupied so wide an 
area, and that the dimensions of an Eastern metro- 
poHs were greater in proportion to its inhabitants 
thau is the case in any capital in Europe. It has 
been a custom, prevalent in the East &om the 
earliest periods, to seclude the women in apart- 
ments separate from those of the men — an arrange- 
ment which not only requires more room, but also 
renders a separate house for each family almost 
indispensable. Thus, the statement of the inspired 
prophet, which seems at first sight exaggerated and 
startling, is found to be supported by ancient re- 
cords, probable analogies, and modem researches. 

The collection of vast masses of our fallen race 
into one community, is sure to augment their 
wickedness and crime. Such was the case in the 
earliest periods of society, anterior to the Deluge, 
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" when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth" — " the earth was corrupt before God, and the 
earth was filled with violence." And so it was at 
JN'ineveh; where "the merchantmen, the ship- 
masters, and the sailors, and all that company in 
ships and that trade by the sea," united with the 
inhabitants in the pursuit of gain and gladness. As 
the entrepot of commerce between Northern Asia 
and Southern Europe, it could not be otherwise: 
trade brought wealth — wealth, luxury — Itixury, dis- 
sipation, excess, and deep criminality. DweUing at 
eaae, secure in the tributary riches and constrained 
alliances of subject nations, they did eat, drink, and 
were merry. " They rose up early in the morning 
that they might foUow strong drink, and continued 
until night tiU wine inflamed them ! And the harp 
and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, were 
in their feasts ; but they regarded not the work of 
the Lord, neither considered the operation of his 
hands." 

National prosperity increased their self-reliance. 
God was not in all their thoughts, neither did they 
desire the knowledge of his ways; their hearts 
were set upon their idols, in the worship of which 
their depravity was stimulated and their licentious- 
ness increased. It is the master policy of hell to 
corrupt that which first came from, heaven, and to 
employ that which was designed to bring man near 
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to hia Maker to turn him far away. Such has 
been the perversion of both natural and revealed 
religion in every country and in every age. 

We have already remarked that man, in his present 
fallen state, craves for some external representative 
or sensible help in his inquiries after abstract and 
unseen things, and to aid him in his conceptions of 
" the King eternal, immortal, invisible." This led, 
as you have already seen, to the Sabian worship of 
primitive idolatry. But the progress of deteriora- 
tion in false reHgions is fetally rapid ; for " evil 
men and seducers wax worse and worse," and so 
they who began to apostatize fix)m GK)d, by wor- 
shipping the hosts of heaven as mere types of his 
power and glory, soon sank into the grosser forms of 
idolatry, rendered to the abominations of Egypt 
and PhoBnicia. For, as the religion of nature 
cannot teach the moral perfections of Deity, so it 
cannot supply any germs of holiness. Those who 
let go that spiritual worsWp which profoundly and 
exclusively adores the holy character of Qod as it 
has been revealed to men, and so fail to have 
communion with his sacred attributes, or to desire 
a moral conformity to them, wiU assuredly sink 
into still lower depths of idolatry and wickedness. 

Dr. Layard has observed on the sculptures a 
marked difference between the religion of the 
earlier and later Assyrians. On the former he 
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found no traces of fire-worship, which was a cor- 
ruption of the purer forms of Sabianism ; but in 
those of a later period there is abundant eyidence 
of that, and something worse, for it is plain that 
they adored the goddess Hera, the Venus of 
Ass3nria. She was called Astarte, and Ashtoreth, 
among the Jews, and M jlitta, which signifies 
Mother, by the Babylonians. It is said that both 
the pomegranate and the cone of the pine fir-tree 
were sacred to her, and- these are to be fi^equently 
seen on the sculptures in the hands of kings and 
priests — affecting memorials of grossly licentious 
rites and abominable idolatries. The daughters of 
Assyria were required once in their lives to sacrifice 
their virtue in her temples, and the symbols of 
their devotion were worn as their choicest orna- 
ments. On the rich embroidery which adorned the 
robe of the king, and which is very clearly and 
elaborately sculptured in the statue of him in the 
Museum, there are these symbols, and also repre- 
sentations of the goddess, which plainly indicate 
the lewdness of her votaries. 

Can we wonder, then, that the Lord should say 
of the people of. Nineveh, "Their wickedness 
is come up before tae?" Thus the cry of Sodom 
and her sister cities went up before God, and his 
judgment came down upon them with a fiery storm 
and a fearful overthrow. But He who delighteth 
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in mercy often sends, not a minister of vengeance, 
but a messenger of reconciliation : and instead of 
a destroying angel, pouring forth the wrath of Q-od, 
a herald of salvation appears, proclaiming deliver- 
ance for the humble and the penitent. Such was 
the errand of the prophet Jonah to the city of 
Nineveh. 

Let us then proceed — 

Secondly: To consideb the mission op the 

PEOPHET TO NUTEVEH. 

Jonah was a native of a town in Galilee, in the 
allotment of the tribe of Zebulon, and waa called to 
prophesy in Israel at a period of great political and 
spiritual declension. That we may the better com- 
prehend his great foreign mission, it will be desir- 
able to glance at the predictions he was inspired 
to utter concerning the affairs of his native country. 
At the dose of the reign of Jehu, king of Israel, it 
pleased Grod to afflict that apostate people by the 
invasion of Hazael, king of Syria, who, to use the 
language of their regal history, " began to cut Israel 
short : and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of 
Israel," 2 Kings x. 32. Tor thirty years that 
oppression continued, tiU the forces of the king- 
dom were reduced to ten thousand foot and fifty 
horse soldiers, and ten chariots of war. The king, 
Jehoahaz, besought the Lord, and the prophet Elisha, 
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Oh his death-bed, was inspired to tell his royal 
master that he should gain three victories over the 
arms of Syria, for " the Lord was gracious unto 
them, and had compassion on them, and had respect 
unto them, and would not destroy them." These 
promised victories were accordingly gained, in con- 
sequence of which Jehoahaz recovered from Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, possession of some of the 
cities and territories which 'his father had captured 
firom Israel. Still there was much to be done to 
restore the independence of Israel. It seems to 
me probable that Jonah was a disciple of Elisha, 
and succeeded him in the office of prophet in 
Israel, as he was employed by the Spirit of God to 
predict still further triumphs to their arms by the 
hand of Jeroboam, the son of Joash. " For the 
-Lord saw the afliiction of Israel, that it was very 
bitter : for there was not any left, nor any helper for 
Israel," 2 Kings xiv. 26. Accordingly, Jeroboam 
won a signal victory over the Syrians, by which he 
completely recovered the old possessions of Israel, 
from Hamath, on the northern frontier towards 
Syria, to the farthest shores of the Dead Sea in 
the south. 

This wonderfrd defeat of the king of Damascus 
was " according to the word of the Lord God of 
Israel, which he spake by the hand of his servant 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was 
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of Guth-hepher,' ' 25th verse. That word had, doubt- 
less, been heard by multitudes in Israel, and when 
its predictions were so marvellously accomplished 
in the overthrow of the legions of Syria, the fact 
that a prophet of Israel had foretold these things 
eould not be concealed. The inhabitants of Da- 
mascus would hear of it to their confusion, and the 
people of Tyre, of Babylon, and Nineveh, would 
understand that indeed '^ a prophet had been 
amongst them." Observant readers of the Old 
Testament will remember how frequently Moses 
and the kings and prophets of Israel, anticipated 
the spreading of the news of their triumphs 
amongst the G-entile nations, and the honour which 
would consequently redound to the Lord God 
thereby. *' The people shall hear, and be afraid : 
sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Pales- 
tina. Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold 
upon them ; all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt 
away. Pear and dread shaU fall upon them ; by the 
greatness of thine arm they shall be as stiU as a 
stone," Exod. iv. 14-16. And so Grod himself pro- 
mised, " I will put the dread of thee and the fear of 
thee upon the nations that are under the whole 
heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and shall 
tremble, and be in anguish because of thee," Deut. 
ii. 25. That the tidings of the defeat of the king 
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of Damascus hy the forces of Israel, according 
to the predictions of the prophet, should reach 
Kineyeh, seems most natural ; . and that that m* 
teUigence prepared the way for his personal mission 
to the king and people of that proud capital appears 
.equally probable. 

But why, it may be asked, was this stem pro^ 
phet sent on a foreign mission, when the state 
of religion and morals was so deplorable in his 
fatherland? A similar question has often been 
urged against the foreign enterprises of the churches 
in our own times. Missions to the heathen, for* 
sooth ! Are there not heathens enough at home ? 
That specious excuse for self-indulgence may be 
answered, in either case, by a short, but sufficient 
plea — obedience is due to the express commands 
of Heaven. Let the servants of GK>d go at his 
bidding, and leave his- holy providence to vindicate 
his sternest precepts. 

One purpose contemplated by Jehovah, in com- 
manding this mission to the Gbntiles, unquestionably 
was, to excite his own negligent people to a more 
fiaithful discharge of their duties, by the reflex 
influence which the example of the penitent heathen 
would afford. This, I think, is propounded in the 
words delivered by Moses concerning Israel, " They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
God;" that is, with on idol — "they have provoked 

r 
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me to anger with their yanities : and I will move 
them to jealousy with those which are not a peo- 
ple; I wiU provoke them to anger with a foolish 
nation," Deut. xxxii. 21. The import of this seems 
to be, that as the Israelites had forsaken their Gk>d 
and King for "the vanities of the Gtentiles" — " the 
gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and 
stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know" — so 
Jehovah would send the messages of his mercj to 
idolatrous nations, and thus prove that Israel could 
not engross within the narrow bounds of their own 
national exclusiveness, the favour of Him "who is 
good to all, and whose tender mercies are over all 
his works." The apostle Paul appears so to inter- 
pret the words of Moses, when he concludes that 
" there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek : for the same Lord over aU is rich unto all 
that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved," Som.x.12,13. 
The mission, therefore, of Jonah to Nineveh, the 
proud capital of the heathen world, seems to have 
contemplated the twofold purpose of arresting its 
exceedingly mcked inhabitantB in their downward 
course, and by the humiliation and repentance of 
the princes and people of Assyria, at the call of a 
single prophet, to reprove and condemn the im- 
penitence of Israel and Judah, " against whom the 
Lord had testified by all the prophets, and by tdl 
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the seers, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways," 
2 Kings zvii. 13. 

A secret impulse came upon the mind of 
Jonah, which made known the Divine wiU con- 
ceming his mission to Nineveh; but he was not 
obedient to the heavenly vision, and arose and 
"fled from the presence of the Lord." He seems 
to have been forgetful of the subhme doctrine 
which is embodied in those awe-inspiring questions 
of the psalmist, which he must have often heard, 
" Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence P If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there : if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dweU in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shaU. thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me," Psa. cxxiix. 7-10. 
He therefore sought to flee beyond the limits of 
the Holy Land, as if the Spirit of inspiration was 
restricted to Palestine, and that the prophetic 
afflatus would not rest upon him beyond its holy 
borders. He therefore fled to Joppa, the only 
port which the Israelites at that time possessed, in 
order to embark for Tarshish, on the coast of 
Spain. The Divine oracle had called him to travel 
eastward to the banks of the Tigris, but he dared 
to take a westerly course to escape from the sacred 
vocation. He soon learned the folly and madness 

r2 
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of this desperate attempt. When afloat on the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, a storm of wind 
arose, which caused " a mighty tempest in the sea, 
so that the ship was like to be broken." The 
affiighted mariners resorted to every means within 
their power to avoid the danger. They caUed upon 
their gods, they cast overboard their freight to 
lighten the ship, " and they rowed hard to bring it 
to the land." On the sculptures of Nineveh are 
depicted such galleys as this, propelled with oars, 
which were plyed in unison by the rowers seated 
on benches; and on some ancient Syrian coins 
there are found similar representations.* These 
timid summer boatmen were not equal to contend 
with the sea when it "wrought and was tempes- 
tuous," and they naturally concluded that a storm 
BO imusual must be the result of Divine displeasure^ 
and that the anger of the Lord had made these 
tranquil waters furious. They therefore proceeded to 
cast lots to discover who was the object of the Divine 
indignation, and the lot fell upon Jonah. With 
the feeHngB of one self-judged and self-condemned, 
he pronounced the sentence of death upon himself, 
and bade them cast him into the sea. But they dared 
not obey his advice, until they had made a most 
solemn appeal to Grod, and said, " We beseech thee^ 
O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for thia 

" Layard, vol. ii. p. 386, 
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man's life, and lay not upon us innocent blood: 
for thou, Lord, hast done as it pleased thee. 
So they took up Jonah, and cast him forth into 
the sea: and the sea ceased from her raging,'' 
Jonah L 14, 15. 

It is plain from the prophetical narrative that 
the mariners were deeply impressed by the whole 
transaction, and that they "made vows" never to 
forget its wonderful incidents, but go wheresoever 
they might, to speak of them to the glory of 
Jehovah. Before the fatal moment had arrived 
to cast the disobedient prophet into the foaming 
waters, He, who has " dominion over all fish of the 
sea," caused a prowling giant of the deep to be at 
hand, to receive into his stomach the guilty ^gi- 
tive. I am not called at this time to discuss the 
phenomena of this miracle ; suffice it to say, that 
they are not half so marvellous as many of the 
att^npts which have been made to explain them 
away, nor half so absurd as many of the profane, 
witless jokes which have been uttered against 
them." 

* It has been well observed by Professor Eadie, ** that it 
requires less faith to credit the literalitj of this adventure, 
than to believe the numerous hypotheses that have been 
invented to deprive it of its supernatural character, the great 
majority of them being clumsy and far-fetched, doing violence 
to the language and despite to the spvit of revelation ; dis- 
tinguished, too, by tedious adjustments, laborious oombinar 
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Shut up in this strange prison-house, lie was 
conveyed to the shore, either of the Mediterranean 
or of the Euxine Sea, and probably on the coast 
nearest to Assyria the finny monster disgorged his 
intended prey. There it pleased Q-od to indicate 
the restoration of his favour to the now humbled 
and penitent prophet by renewing his commission, 
and commanding him a second time to '^ go unto 
iNineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that he bid him," (Jonah iii. 2.) In 
entering upon this work, he had not the difficulty 
to contend with which our modem missionaries 
encounter, that of acquiring a foreign language. 
Competent authorities are of opinion that there 

tions, historical conjecture, and critical jugglery.** He 
further remarks, " Much profane wit has been expended on 
the miraculous means of Jonah's deUverance, very unneceS' 
sarilj and very absurdly ; it is simply said, ' the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.' Now the species 
of marine animal ia not defined, and the Qreek lairos is often 
used to specify, not the genus whale, but any large fish or 
sea-monster. AU objections to its being a whale which 
lodged Jonah in its stomach, from its straitness of throat or 
rareness of haunt in the Mediterranean, are thus removed, 
.... Since the days of Bochart it has been a common 
opinion that the fish was of the shark species. Entire human 
bodies have been found in some fishes of this kind. The 
stomach, too, has no influence on any living substance ad- 
mitted into it. Chanting all these facts, as proof of what is 
termed the economy of miracles, still must we say, in reference 
to the supernatural preservation of Jonah, Is anything too 
hard for the Lord ? " — Kitto's CycloptBdia^ Art, Jonah. 
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existed such an afifinily between the Hebrew and 
the Assyrian languages, that Jonah would be well 
understood by the people to whom he was sent.' 
He had then only to go forward and fulfil his 
mission, knowing that as his predecessors in the 

' '* The language spoken by Abiuham when he left Meso- 
potamia closely resembled the Hebrew, and his own name 
was Semitic. Moreover, a dialect of the sai&e tongue is still 
spoken by the Chaldsans of Kurdistan, who, there is good 
reason to suppose, are the descendants of the ancient Assy- 
rians." An argument has been founded on the 26th Terse of 
the 16th chapter of the 2nd Kings. Eliakim says to the 
officers of the. Assyrian king, "Speak, I pray thee, to thy 
servants in the Syrian language: for we understand it.'* 
From this passage it has been inferred that the language of 
the Assyrians was similar to that which prevailed in Syria, 
and consequently a Semitic dialect. — Laya/rd^ vol. ii. p. 237. 

" The region extending from the range of the Taurus to the 
coasts of the Bed Sea, and between the course of the river Halys 
on the west, and the Tigris on the east, was once inhabited 
by nations whose languages gave the plainest evidences of a 
common derivation. Thus the people of Cappadocia, Fontus, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia, may 
have been regarded, so feir as speech was concerned, as one 
great community. Their several dialects were, strictly 
speaking, but variations of one ancestral tongue, and have 
been grouped by philologists .under the general name of 
Shemetic, (from Shem, the son of Noah,) and classified, for 
the sake of order, into the Northern or Aramean, the Middle 
or Canaanitish, and the Southern or Arabic. The first class, 
or Aramean, (from Aram, son of Shem,) is subdivided into 
the Eastern or Babylonian, and the Western orSyriao. .... 
The Aramean, Canaanitish, and Arabic languages, exhibit un- 
deniable tokens of the same parentage.*' — Mheridge^ Sorm 
AramaiccBf p. 1. 
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prophetic office had spoken " as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost," so He wotdd be " mouth and 
wisdom" Tinto him, and in " the same hour teach 
him what he ought to say," (2 Pet. i. 21 ; Luke xxi. 
15; xii. 11, 12.) Still he must have been the 
subject of strange and conflicting emotions when 
he entered the gates of that proud capital. The 
stem soldiers upon the battlements, armed with 
swords and shields, helmets and spears — the 
colossal statues of winged compound animals that 
guarded the gates — ^the gorgeous chariots and horse- 
men that rattled and bounded through the streets — 
the pomp and state of the royal palaces — ^the signs 
of trade and commerce, of wealth and luxury, of 
pleasure and wickedness, on every hand — ^must have 
Lazed aad perplexed the propJt , conadous of his 
utter loneliness amidst a mighty population, of his' 
despicable poverty amidst abounding riches, of his 
rough and foreign aspect amidst a proud and 
polished community — ^there was enough to shake 
his faith, and to cowardize his bold, haughty, scorn- 
ful spirit. Still he dare not a second time abandon 
his mission. He therefore passed slowly along 
the broadways and great places of concourse, crying 
in solemn tones, " Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown." Fire or sword, earthquake 
or storm, shaU within forty days be the minister 
of Jehovah's vengeance against this " bloody city^ 
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that is all faiJl of lies and robbery." Thus did he 
labour to awaken attention, and to alarm the con* 
sciences of this guilty people. And they did 
attend — " they beUeved Ghod," and " turned from 
their evil way." How this was effected is not 
explained in the very brief narrative of the Book of 
Jonah. Still, as such results could only be pro- 
duced by faith in the prophet's message, we may 
be permitted to inquire upon what testimony did 
their faith rest ? Did they simply credit the pro- 
phet, on account, of his earnest manner and his 
faiths appeal P or, Having heard of his predictions 
against Damascus, and of their unexpected accom- 
pHshment, did they not ^t once recognize him 
as a prophet of God P or, Were they now told the 
marvellous history of his Divine commission and 
strange disobedience, of his signal punishment and 
miraculous deliverance ; and were there persons at 
hand to confirm the wonderM story P As he 
wrought no miracles to attest his Divine mission, 
we must suppose that moral evidence was supplied 
of his prophetic prescience in the case of Damascus, 
or of his supernatural correction for his flight from 
Nineveh. It may be that some of the mariners 
who had cast him into the sea were at Nineveh, 
and came forward to identify the fugitive prophet ; 
or that some parties who had seen him reach the 
shore from his living prison-house, were present to 
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declare the trotli of his most unlikelj stoij. With- 
out such a supposition it is difficult to perceive 
the force of our Lord's dedaratioii, ^that Jonas 
was a sign unto the Ninerites."* Por as the con- 
text shows that a supematuraL token of the power 
and presence of GK)d is meant, by which the atten- 
tion of a slumbering people is awakened, and the 
announcements of a professed prophet are con- 
firmed, so it is difficult to imagine, in the assumed 
absence of miracles, in what other way Jonah 
could become a sign to them. Unquestionable 
evidence of some kind must have, been at hand, to 
supply the Divinely appointed attestation to the 
man and to his message. 

This leads to the last part of our present 
subject — 

** Our Lord, on tv^o different occasions, (Matt. xii. 89—41 ; 
Luke xL 29,) referred to the miraculous circumstances of the 
prophet with soch explicitness of phrase, that it cannot be 
denied that he indorsed the history of the deliyerance of 
Jonah with his own evidence and sanction. There are many 
persons in our day who profess great reverence for oto* Lord, 
and yet speak most irreverently of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment like this before us. If they will scoff at the narrative 
itself^ they cannot respect the understanding or character of 
Him who believed and taught it. They must regard hinr as 
credulous and weak, or subtle and crafty. Either opinion is 
incompatible with the sincere respect they profess to enter- 
tain for the great Teacher of Israel The miraculous circum- 
stances are so Ailly recited and confirmed by our Lord, that to 
question their reality is to doubt his veracity and sincerity. 
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Thirdly: The humiliation op the people op 

NDfEYEH, consequent UPON THE PBEi.CHING 
OP JONAH. 

I do not imagine that the great masses of the 
people were so affected by the preaching of Jonah, 
that " every family mourned apart, and their wives 
apart," with the compunctions of personal guilt 
and individual humiliation before God. Erom the 
prophetical narrative, (chap. iii. 6-10,) it appears 
that the king and his nobles were the movers of 
this national humiliation. Our thoughts are di- 
rected to the palace, and we are called to realize 
the absolute and despotic sway of the Assyrian mo- 
narch, and in fact of all the potentates of the East. 
The person of the sovereign forms the centre 
from which all power emanates — around which all 
things else revolve. He is not merely the ruler 
of the people, but the master and proprietor of 
their persons and possessions. They esteem the 
king as lord of all — ^whatever he exacts must be 
yielded, and what he commands must be obeyed 
implicitly, and at all hazards. This was the case in 
Assyria with religious as well as political affairs, for 
special sacredness attached to the person of the 
fiovereign, who united the highest sacerdotal with 
the regal frmctions. On these principles were 
based those strange Asiatic usages, which seem 
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to Europeans almost incredible from their servility 
and baseness, but which are regarded as natural 
and proper by most of the inhabitants of Asia,. 

It is plain from the sculptures, that the king of 
Assyria was approached, like all oriental princes, 
with such tokens of profound reverence, as in 
fact amounted to religious adoration. Seated on 
his throne of state, his ministers, eunuchs, and 
other great of&cers, stood around him, with folded 
hands and downcast eyes, whilst those who were 
brought before him, forgetting the erect dignity of 
human nature, prostrated themselves in the most 
abject manner at his feet. Imagine Jonah intro- 
duced into the royal palace, and you will see that 
the scene and circumstances must have sorely tried 
his faith and stedfastness. As he passed along the 
lengthened corridors towards the haU of audience, 
he must have been struck with the air of tincommon 
splendour which surrounded him. On the walls 
fae beheld the sculptured figures of priests and 
ieunuchs, of kings, heroes, and ministers of state, of 
gemi and idol gods, of battle and hunting scenes — 
all elaborately and gorgeously coloured ; whilst there 
stood at the angles of the passages colossal statues 
of strange winged compound creatures, like the 
guardian spirits of the place. ^ Such evidences 

' This description is derired from a beautiful print in 
Dr. Layard-s larger work, The Monumentff of Nineveh, 
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of the wealth, power, and idolatry of the monarch 
into whose presence he was about to enter, were 
enough to move even the iron soul of Jonah. 
But Grod prepared him for the trial, and gave 
him that courage which had distinguished his 
most eminent associates in the prophetic ofSlce. 
Before Moses was sent to the palace of the 
Pharaohs, he had seen "a great sight" in the 
wilderness, even the angel of the Lord in the bush 
that burned with fire and was not consumed-^ 
before Isaiah was sent to reprove the disobedience 
of rebelHous kings, he saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up, and with a train that 
filled the temple — ^and before Micaiah was to meet 
the allied soyereigns of Israel and Judah, he " saw 
the Lord sitting upon his throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing on the right hand and on the 
left hand." Pavoured with such visions of the 
" glorious high throne" of His majesty, the servants 
of God were braced for an encounter with men like 
themselves, whose breath was in their nostrils ; and, 
having seen the courtiers of the palace of the Most 
High, cherubim and seraphim, in their celestial 
glory, they could look with holy disdain upon 
the servile attendants of earthly potentates^ with 

which represents the hall of the palace restored and coloured 
after the original design, and gives a striking idea of the truly 
regal splendour of the scene. 
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their vain trappings and pompouB airs. And so 
Jonah was nerved for his arduous service by the 
scenes he had contemplated from "the belly of 
hell," when "he looked again towards God's holy 
temple." The universal dominion and the bound- 
less mercy of Jehovah had been proved in his own 
experience, and being thoroughly assured that 
" salvation is of the Lord," he fearlessly went 
forth, in the face of every dauger, to deliver his 
message to the king. The pomp and state of the 
royal presence-chamber would, in such circum- 
stances, appear to him but idle vanities, and with 
stem fidelity he would deliver a plain and startling 
message, ia ears but too long familiar with de- 
ceitful flatteries and nauseous adidations. 

The Spirit of G-od made the strange and startling 
truths, which the prophet so fearlessly uttered, to 
tell at once on the conscience of the king and 
his courtiers, in a manner that produced imme- 
diate and very striking results. Agitated and 
alarmed, the sovereign arose firom the throne, 
and putting his royal robe from him, covered 
himself vdth sackcloth and sat in ashes, as tokens 
of his deep himiiliation and profound sorrow. The 
sculptured figures of the king of Assyria in the 
Museiun wiU assist us to understand these facts. 
The dress of the sovereign consisted of a long flow- 
ing garment, exquisitely embroidered, descending 
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to the ancles, and edged with a rich fringe. Over 
this be wore a second robe, nearly of the same 
length and style, and tied with massive tassels. 
His hair and beard were most elaborately and 
carefully dressed, and on his head was placed a 
mitre-Hke tiara, peculiar both in its shape and 
ornaments. Think, then, of the effect which must 
have been produced on his mind, to induce him to 
leave his throne, to put off his brave attire, to 
clothe himself in sackcloth, and to put ashes upon 
those locks which were dressed with so much art, 
anointed with such fragrant perfume, and crowned 
with so rich a diadem. Besides this, " he 
caused it to be proclaimed and published through 
Nineveh, .... Let neither man nor beast, herd 
nor flock, taste anything: let them not feed, nor 
drink water: but let man and beast be covered 
with sackcloth, and cry mightily imto Q-od: yea, 
let them turn every one from his evil way, and 
from the violence that is in their hands. Who can 
teU if Gbd wiU turn and repent, and turn away 
from his fierce anger, that we perish not?" 
Jonah ui. 7-9. 

This royal proclamation to the people of Nine* 
veh, and as it were in the hearing of all nations, 
would never have appeared, had not the king and 
his nobles been most deeply convinced of their 
guilt before God, and realized most vividly the 
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impending judgments of the Most High. In fact, 
these commands of the chief magistrate had been 
already obeyed by the chief men of the nation, and 
the example of the sovereign was in complete har- 
mony with the precepts he addressed to his subjects, 
A universal fast was to be kept both by man and 
beast. Eeligious abstiaence from food is deeply 
significant, whether regarded as a penance or a 
symbol. In the former sense it is practised to 
abase and humble the body for its past excesses, 
and in the latter to typify an abstinence from all 
pleasurable wickedness. The beasts were made to 
fast as weU as their awners, foe their destinies 
were bound up together; and the cries of these 
suffering creatures — the bleating of the. sheep, the 
lowing of the oxen — ^blended with the waihngs of 
women and children, must have vastly increased 
the solemnity of that great day of lamenta- 
tion and moumiug. Sackcloth was to be worn 
by the people, and also to be put upon the horses 
and mules, the camels and oxen. Usually, the 
cattle of Nineveh were covered with rich and 
costly trappings, as we see depicted . on the sculp- 
tures; these were to be laid aside and replaced 
with sackcloth. This is the universal garb of 
mourning in the East ; and the clothes that are put 
upon the horses at our modem funerals, are but the 
unmeaning relics of the same custom ; the horses 
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and their attendaiits appearing alike in the symbols 
and the garb of grief. 

I do not a^rehend that this national humiliation 
was the result of a universal conviction, wrought 
upon the minds of the- whole community by the 
direct proclamation of the truth from the lips 
of the prophet Jonah, but that it resulted from 
their deference to the precept and example of the 
king, whose will they were bound to obey, and 
whose conduct they were pleased to imitate. 

'' The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as 
the rivers of water : he tumeth it withersoever he 
will,*' Prov. xxi. 1; aad in the present casQ one of the 
mightiest potentates of the earth was, by the minis- 
trations of a humble Otililean, brought to confess 
that Jehovah is "higher than the highest" — ^that 
"his kingdom ruleth over all." Had the whole people 
been awakened to a sense of their personal guilt, 
they would have forsaken their wickedness, and 
turned to Gbd with a sincerity and zeal, the effects 
of which would have been apparent and abiding. 
But of its permanent influence we have no record. 
I fear they were but transiently impressed and 
partially humbled: "their goodness was as the 
moniing cloud and early dew which passeth away." 
The conclusion, then, to which we must come is 
this — ^That at the hands of nations Jehovah accepts 
the public homage of their princes and people, 

o 
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as the humiliation of king Ahab, in consequence of 
the reproofs and threatenings of the prophet Elijah, 
was noticed by Jehovah, and the predicted judg- 
ments were delayed, although his repentance was 
but superficial and insincere, (1 Kings xxi. 27-29.) 
The prophet Jonah sinned by his reluctance to 
call this people to repentance, and I must take heed 
lest I Ml into the same condemnation, by omitting 
to call on you, my dear hearers, to turn to Grod. I 
must therefore charge my own soul before Him to 
shun the disobedience of the prophet, and to preach 
the preaching that He has bidden me. And the com- 
mand is plain — '^ that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name amongst all 
nations," for " Qod now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent." A change of mind and 
heart will produce a change of conduct, and the 
Word of Grod supplies us with the most solemn and 
tender appeals to this result. " As I live, saith the 
Lord, I desire not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn fix)m his wicked way and live. 
Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die ?" " Bepent 
ye, and believe the gospel." And be assured. Sirs, 
that if the duty of repentance was imperative upon 
the people of Nineveh under the ministrations of a 
single prophet, your duty to repent and turn to 
G-od upon the testimony of many and greater 
prophets is still more solemn and urgent. Within 
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forty days Nineveh was to be destroyed. Great 
would be our alarm were we fully assured that we 
had only forty days to live, and yet who can tell 
but this night his soul may be required of him P 
To-day, then, hear His voice and harden not your 
hearts. Now is the accepted time — now is the 
day of salvation. 

Our Lord himself has assured us, that " the men 
of Nineveh shall rise iu judgment with this genersr 
tion, and shall condemn it : because they repented 
at the preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonas is here," Matt. xii. 41. The prophet 
was but the minister of an imperfect and typical 
dispensation, shadowy and passing away; but the 
Lord Jesus Christ is Gk)d's last and best Ambas- 
sador to men, caUing them to repentance, and 
declaring that, "except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." May it be our joy to hear and 
obey Him ! Amen. 
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LECTUEE IIL 

THE IKTABIOIT 07 ISBAEL BY THE ASSTBIAKS, AKB 
THE CAPTITITT OF THE TES* TBIBEB, 



'*So was Israel carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria unto this day," 2 Kings xviL 23. 



Befobx we proceed to consider the subject of thia 
evening's lecture, it seems necessary tliat we 
should take a rapid view of the preyious history of 
the Hebrew people. When Jehovah emancipated 
the enslaved sons of Jacob from the hard bondage 
of Egypt, by the hand of his servant Moses, it was 
to constitute them a people separate in their 
principles and polity from all the heathen nations 
around them, so as to realize the prediction of 
Balaam: ^'Lo, the people shall dwell alone, and 
shall not be reckoned among the nations,'* Num. 
xdii. 9. Their national constitution was described 
in one brief sentence by the prophet Isaiah : •** The 
Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
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Lord is our king," Isa. zniii. 22 ; and was, therefore, 
happily denominated by Josephus as a Tkeoob^cy. 
"Amongst the several nations of the worid," says 
he, "some have chosen monarchical goyemment, 
others democratical, or the government of the 
people; but our legislator established a form of 
government very different from all others, which is 
a theocracy, if I may be allowed so to call it, which 
assigns the whole power to Gk)d, with the manage- 
ment of all national affairs; inspiring us with this 
maxim, that Ood sees everything, and is the cause 
of all the good that happens to us." The adminis- 
trations of Moses and of Joshua were but subordi- 
nate to their Divine Sovereign ; the tabernacle was 
at once His temple and pavilion, the seat of all 
authority, and the centre and rallying point of all 
the tribes of Israel. You cannot well understand 
the books of the Old Testament, if you do not take 
this thought with you, " That the separation of the 
Israelites was in order to preserve the doctrine of 
the Unity amidst an idolatrous and polytheistic 
world."* It was the policy of Heaven that the 
Jewish people should be the depositories of revela- 
tion, the stewards of the mysteries of God, and the 
chosen witnesses of the Most High against the 
rising spirit of idolatry, aa mischievous to the true 
interests of men, and aa a direct invasion of the 
<* Warburton*8 Divine Legation, book v. seo. 1» 
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high prerogatives of the only living God. For 
nearly five hundred years the tribes of Israel were 
governed by a succession of extraordinary officers, 
called the Judges, who were raised up and endowed 
by Jehovah for the maintenance of the theocracy. 
"Upon the decline of the prophet Samuel, the last of 
a line of fiJ^en Judges, the people desired to be 
Hke other nations, and to have a king. This had 
been foreseen and permitted by Moses, providing 
only that the fundamental principles of the 
theocratic polity were preserved inviolate. Saul, 
the son of Kish, was therefore chosen to assume 
the crown, and had he been content to act as the 
viceroy of Jehovah, his throne woidd have been 
established. But he wished to exercise an inde« 
pendent regal authority, and to suspend or abrogate 
fundamental laws. The kingdom therefore departed 
from him, and was given to David, the son of Jesse, 
who is called " a man after Gbd's own heart" — ^not 
in his personal and private character, but in the 
policy of his public administration as the lieutenant 
and deputy of Jehovah. He most scrupulously 
observed the civil and ecclesiastical laws whick 
Moses had promulgated, and carefuUy adjusted his 
own military government to the inspired maxims of 
the prophets and priests of the Most High. He 
staunchly maintained the knowledge and service of 
the living and true Ghod against all forms of idolatry 
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and will - worship, and assiduously laboured to 
improve and perpetuate the ritual homage which 
was rendered to Him. He therefore planned the 
building of a splendid temple for Jehovah, and con- 
secrated the spoil of his many victories to its adorn- 
ment; whilst he caUed into exercise his splendid 
gifts in poetry and music, that he might perfect 
" the service of song in the house of the Lord." 

Those persons, therefore, who gather up the 
great faults and sins of David's private life, his 
ciraft and falsehood, his anger and revenge, his 
adultery and murder — ^in order to ask with derision 
and contempt, " Is this the man after God's own 
heart?" are quite beside the mark — missing 
altogether the spirit and intention of the passage 
they are so ready to pervert. When the prophet 
Samuel uttered that much-abused sentence, it was 
in immediate connection with one condemning the 
disobedience of Saul, and it therefore predicted a 
successor whose policy and administration should 
be in direct opposition to those of this king, (1 Sam. 
xiii. 13, 14.) It had, therefore, little to do with 
the private character of David, and only commended 
that course of public polity, which maintained 
inviolate all the great maxims of the theocratic 
government. Jehovah, therefore, made a covenant 
with him, to establish his family on the throne of 
Israel while they were true in their allegiance to 
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« 

the King of kings, but threatened them with chas- 
tiBements if they were unfaithful to their solemn 
trust. While, then, king Solomon was loyal to the 
true Q-od, unprecedented prosperity attended his 
reign ; but when his love of foreign princesses led 
him first to tolerate, and then to practise their 
idolatries, he violated the compact by which he held 
the sceptre, which was broken in the hand of his 
son Behoboam. In the History of the Kings, we 
have a recital of his grievous sins, and it is expressly 
said, that " his heart was not perfect with the Lord 
his Gk)d, as was the heart of David his father ;" and 
also, that he ^' went not fiilly after the Lord, as did 
David his father,*' 1 Kings xi. 1-11, referring to 
his virtual apostasy from the fundamental doctrine 
of the Divine Unity, to the polytheistic heresies of 
the heathen nations around him. There was in his 
court a young soldier, of great valour, and also pos- 
sessed of talents and industry for public business, 
named Jeroboam, to whom Solomon entrusted an 
important department of the state. The prophet 
Abijah met him in a secluded spot, attired in a new 
robe, and laying hold of it after the mysterious, 
symbolic manner of the Jewish prophets, rent it 
into twelve pieces, and said to Jeroboam, " Take 
thee ten pieces : for thus saith the Lord, the Qod 
of Israel, Behold, I wiU rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
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thee," 1 Kings xi. 31. This occurred through the 
rashness of Behoboam, the son of Solomon, who 
would not hearken to the prayer of the people, who 
revolted from his authority, exclaiming, "What 
portion have we in David ? neither have we inherit* 
ance in the son of Jesse : to your tents, O Israel : 
now see to thine own house, David," Thus was 
the kingdom divided, in consequence of the un- 
faithfulness of Solomon, into two distinct states — 
the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Judah. 
There are two aspects in which this great change 
may be contemplated, the one in its judicial 
character, as it affected the house of David, and the 
other its tentative design, as it related to Jeroboam, 
For, whilst God rent the kingdom from the former, 
as a sore chastisement for their apostasy to the 
worship of idols, so he gave the ten tribes to Jero* 
boam, to prove his devotedness to the claims and 
seorvice of Jehovah. Had he been true and loyal 
to the principle of the theocratic government, his 
throne would have been established ; but unhappily 
he adopted a course that was ruinous to his house, 
and most disastrous to his kingdom. 

The people of Israel were now under the autho- 
rity of two distinct dynasties, yet they had but one 
religion — ^for Jerusalem was the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis to the twelve tribes, though it was the civic 
capital of but two. To that city of their solemnities 
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appears, I cannot receive it as true; but regard 
the worship he appointed as symbolical in its 
object, and schismatical in its spirit, rather than 
idolatrous and apostate. For the reforming pro* 
phet Elijah did not reprove Israel for the service of 
Apis, but of Baal; and of Jehu, whilst bent upon 
extirpating idolatry, it is expressly said, that ^* he 
departed not from the sins of Jeroboam which made 
Israel to sin," 2 Kings x. 28-31. 

It is evident that he transgressed the second 
conunandment, in setting up for religious purposes 
a graven image of any kind, as he thereby allowed 
the principle of a visible, though it might only be 
a symbolical representation of the invisible Jehovah. 
This led the way to more palpable idolatries, so 
that before half a century had passed, Ahab erected 
a temple for the worship of Baal in Samaria^ the 
metropolis of Israel. The downward course of 
this people continued for more than two hundred 
years, though ofben impeded by startling interposi- 
tions of Divine providence, and solemn warnings 
of inspired prophets. Famine, war, and pestilence, 
were repeatedly sent upon them, (Amos iv. pass,,') 
while a long succession of faithM men of God, 
£9ijah and Elisha, Jonah, Amos, and Hosea, Micah 

the one in Beth-el and the other put he in Pan," 1 Kings 
xiL 29 ; they were, therefore, duplicate images of the same 
symbol* 
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and Isaiah — all announced the impending danger ; 
but their admonitions were in yain. Their rejection 
of the Aaronic family and the Levitical priesthood 
might have justly provoked the Lord to withhold 
his messengers from his people, and lead him to 
say, My Spirit shaU not always strive with them; 
yet he still gave them faithful and zealous prophets, 
who, in words of startling earnestness, warned 
them of the gathering storm. But the case 
became hopeless ; and so the awful sentence went 
forth, " Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone ! " 
The ministers of mercy retired, and the execu- 
tioners of justice advanced to fuLSlthe threatenings 
of Jehovah, which had been so often repeated in 
vain. 

Let none imagine that this was a mere ritual 
dispute about modes and forms of worship; be 
assured that it involved the very foundations of 
public and personal morality. When man dis- 
regards the claims of his Maker, he will soon set at 
naught the claims of his brother. He that will 
not render to Gfod his due, is little likely to give it 
to his neighbour. Idolaters rob the true God of 
the reverence and homage which he justly demands 
of his intelligent creatures, and render to their 
dirty deities offerings of robbery, lewdness, and 
blood. The books of the minor prophets are full of 
the plainest and most intelligible reproofs for scan- 
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Mous sins of aU kinds: oppression and robbery, 
violence and cruelly, gluttony and excess, are 
openly charged upon them. No one, then, can 
wonder that He who gathered them renounced and 
scattered them, in the solemn words of the psalmist, 
" So I gave them up to their own hearts' lust." 
They had failed to accomplish the very object for 
which Jehovah had separated them — ^to be the 
witnesses of his spirituality and purity, his truth 
and goodness — ^and therefore he removed them out 
of their place. He whose kingdom ruleth over all, 
is never at a loss for instruments to caiiy out his 
purposes, and therefore Isaiah pointed out the 
king of Nineveh as a minister of his wrath — 

" The Assyrian ! the rod of mine anger ! 

The staff in whose hand is that of my Wrath. 

Against an impious nation I will send him. 

And against the people of my indignation will I give 
him charge 

To seize the spoil :. to take the prey : 

And to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 

But as for him he thinketh not so, 

Keither doth his heart so intend ; 

But to destroy is in his heart, 
' And to cut off nations not a few."* 

It is admirable to observe how the Most High 
causes the wrath of man to praise him, and subor- 
dinates the ambition of princes to his purposes of 
judgment or of grace. 

* Henderson : Isaiah x. 5, 6. 
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' Long as tHese introductoiy observations may 
have appeared, they were deemed necessary in 
order that the rationale of the Jewish economy 
might be illustrated, and the faithlessness of the 
people of Israel to their national covenant and the 
theocratic government might be made so plain, as 
to justify the aw^ punishment which came upon 
them. 
We shaE now proceed to consider — 

First: The iNTASiOBr oe iskael by the asst- 
BiAirs. 

At the period that event took place, there were 
two great rival kingdoms, the one on the banks of 
the Tigris in the north, and the other on the banks 
of .the Nile in the south — ^Assyria and Egypt — and 
Palestine lay between them. It is the fate of such 
a position to be constantly exposed to the violence 
of one party or the other. Modem Europe sup- 
plies a similar instance. Belgium, or the Nether- 
lands, lying between France and Q-ermany, has 
suffered &om the invasions of both, and its plains 
have been watered with the blood of contending 
legions; shed in the fiercest battles that have been 
fought between them.. Palestine, in like manner, 
was coveted by Assyria as a key to Egypt, and by 
Egypt as an outpost against Assyria. These rival 
kingdoms employed their resources to secure pos- 
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session of a country so important, and consequently 
Palestine was involved in ruinous wars, its fair 
fields and vineyards laid waste, its towns and 
villages despoiled, and at length its inhabitants 
were led in captivity to a foreign land. Whilst 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah thus suffered 
from the ambition of competing princes, what 
would seem to have been the necessary residt of 
their geographical position, we know from the Sacred 
Writings that these events fell out in the providence 
of G-od, as the means of Divine chastisement to a 
people, who forgot their high vocation amongst 
the kingdoms of the earth, and who at one time 
plotted with Egypt, and at another pleaded with 
Assyria for succour and defence, but neglected to 
secure the protection of Him, who in such circum-i 
stances could fdone save them. The invasion and 
overthrow of Israel was not effected by a single 
campaign. More than fifty years elapsed between 
the first incursions of the Assyrian army amongst 
the tribes of Israel and their final overthrow. 
''God gave them space for repentance, and they 
repented not." 

The throne had been occupied by several short- 
lived dynasties, who were raised and overthrown 
by treason, usurpation, and blood. The reign of 
Jeroboam n. during forty years waa the moat 
glorious period of the kingdom of Israel. Upon 
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his death, however, all things declined, and a state 
of confusion and anarchy ensued, which prepared 
for the eventual subversion of the kingdom. At 
length, the people being wearied out with their 
republican dissensions, raised Zachariah, the son of 
Jeroboam, to the throne, who within six months 
was publicly slain by Shallum, in the sight and 
with the sanction of the people. But 'Hhe 
triumphing of the wicked is short;" and a month 
had scarcely passed, when he that had taken the 
sword against his sovereign, perished by the sword 
of another bold adventurer. Menahem, the general 
of the army, who marched against the new king, 
defeated and slew him in battle, and seized the 
throne. As he possessed himself of the crown by 
the greatest injustice and violence, so he retained 
it by acts of horrible cruelty and outrage, which he 
perpetrated in order to intimidate and awe those 
who dared to question his usurped authority. In 
such a state of things it is not surprising to read, 
that "the Grod of Israel stirred up the spirit of 
Ful, king of Assyria," against Menahem, and that 
he invaded his kingdom. The cruel tyrant was 
compeUed to purchaee freedom and protection from 
his Assyrian adversary by a tribute of " a thousand 
talents of silver," or £375,000 of our money, 
and so "the king of Assyria turned back, and 
stayed not there in the land." Pekahiah suc- 

H 
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ceeded his father Menahem in the kingdom, but 
had not been more than two years upon the throne 
when Fekah, a captain in his service, aided by two 
other officers and fifty of the king's body guard, 
basely assassinated him in his own palace in 
Samaria. Thus, as his father had conspired against 
Shallum, his courtiers conspired against him, and 
so the retributive justice of God was seen in 
visitiog the crime of the father upon his son, who 
followed in his footsteps and approved of his ways. 
When Pekah had reigned seventeen years in Israel, 
he formed an unnatural aUiance agaiast Judah 
with Eezin, king of Syria, and proceeded with 
their joint forces against Jerusalem. This step 
was probably suggested by the fact that Judah was 
confederate with Assyria, which was becoming 
more and more powerful, and therefore regarded 
with distrust and apprehension by all the neighbour- 
ing states. This {iggression brought the armies of 
Assyria into Syria and Palestine, and Tiglath- 
pileser the king overran Q-alilee, the portion of the 
tribes of Zebulun and IS'aphtali, and the land of 
GHIlead, east of the Jordan, which formed the 
territory of the tribes of Eeuben, Ghd, and 
Manasseh ; so that by this invasion five out of the 
ten tribes were subdued, and most of their inha- 
bitants taken captives into Assyria.* Such cala- 
' 2 Kings XY. pass, ; Jahn's Bib. Oommonwealtli, chap. y. 
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mities were not likely to increase the popularity of 
the usurper, and therefore Hoshea^ availing himself 
of the discontent, anarchy, and hatred of the 
people, slew Pekah, as he had slain Fekahiah, 
and reigned in his stead. The measure that 
Pekah had meted was measured to him again, 
and the power that was set up by treason and 
murder, was with treason and murder overthrown. 
Twenty years had not elapsed when Shalmaneser, 
the king of Assyria, found occasion against 
Hoshea, and Israel was again invaded by the 
Assyrian army. Inclosed within such narrow 
boundaries, and deficient alike in men and the 
materials for war, the ■ kingdom was too much 
weakened to make the least effort against them. 
Hoshea therefore submitted to his conqueror, 
" became his servant, and gave him presents ;" but 
with marvellous infatuation, at the same time sent 
an embassy to So, king of Egypt, soHciting his 
assistance against the Assyrians. These negotia^ 
tions were detected by Shalmaneser, and the 
tribute due being refused, he seized the king of 
Israel, and cast him into a prison. The faithless 
Egyptians witnessed his distress with unconcern^ 
and left him in the deadly grasp of his indignant 
master, without any effort for his rescue. The 

sees. 39, 40 ; Eitto's Hbt. of Palestine, book iy. chap. viii. ; 
Hales*8 Chronology, vol. U. p. 872. 

h2 
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capital of Samaria was then invested, and after a 
miserable siege of three years, taken ; and its half 
famished citizens, with their wives and little ones, 
were carried into captivity, t<^ther with their 
king. 

Now the sculptures that have been discovered on 
the site of Nineveh give very affecting illustrations 
of the cruelty with which the wars and conquests 
of Assyria were carried on. Their artists depicted 
on the palace walla, mth simpUcity and truth&lneaB. 
the mortal struggles of the combatants, the wounded 
and dying trampled beneath the horses' feet, the 
decapitated bodies of the slain stretched upon the 
ground, and the Assyrian officers telling up the 
number of the trunkless heads. With undisguised 
fidelity they represented the horrible impalement of 
their prisoners of war, the soldiers hewing them in 
pieces with axes, or flaying them alive with knives, 
and the birds of prey foUowing the Assyrian 
armies, and devouring the entrails of the dead. 

The means they employed to attack besieged 
cities are also carefully represented, and we learn 
that battering rams and other engines of war were 
in use at that early period of the world, and that 
many of the means of assault which are still 
employed, such for instance as scaling ladders, 
were then known. When a breach was made, and 
the assault had commenced, alarm spread through 
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the devoted city, for the Assyrians, when they 
gained the mastery, gave it up to pillage, fire, and 
indiscriminate slaughter. The artists have chiselled, 
the affrighted women upon the walls, tearing their 
hair, and stretching forth their hands, a^ if 
imploring mercy, whilst the soldiers are seen 
decapitating the vanquished, holding them by 
the hair of the head. These enormities have been 
too commonly committed in the murderous wars of 
aU coxmtries and all times. But art has been hired 
in later ages to throw a veil over the more revolting 
scenes of human butchery, and to give the glare 
of false glory to deeds of desolation and death. 
Christianity has done something to make men 
ashamed of such scenes of violence and carnage. 
But the Assyrians were heathens, and they showed 
without a blush how cruel man can be to his 
feUow-man, when only influenced by that civiliza- 
tion which this world affords. Well might the 
prophet Nahum exclaim: — 

" Woe to the city of blood ! 
She is wholly fiUed with deceit and yiolenoe ; 
The prey is not removed." — Omp. iii. 1. 

And this he illustrates by a bold and expressive 

allegory: — 

** Where ib the den of the lionesses P 
And the feeding-place of the young lions P 
Where the lion and the lioness walked, 
The lion's cab also, and none disturbed them. 
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The lion tore for the supply of his cubs, 

And strangled for his lionesses : 

He filled his dens with prey, 

And lus habitations with rapine." ' 

Such was the king of Aasyria, his court and 
family, as described by the pen of inspiration. And 
who that studies the sculptured images and the 
long inscriptions upon the palace walls of Nineveh, 
but must acknowledge the graphic accuracy of the 
picture? Mighty and terrible, fierce, cruel, and 
rapacious, these princes of Assyria dwelt in abun- 
dance, like an old Hon in his weU-provisioned 
lair, his greedy ravages having devastated and 
depopulated the countries around him. Their 
national monuments supply the most impressive 
illustrations of the truthfulness of the accusations 
of the Jewish prophets. 

But we must proceed to consider — 

Secondly: The dbpobtatiojt op the tbebes op 

ISBAEL INTO ASSYBIA. 

That such a calamity would follow their apostasy 
from the great principles and duties of the theo- 
cratic government, had been plainly foretold by 
Moses, and confirmed by succeediag prophets. " If 
ye will not hearken unto me, but walk contrary to 
me, then wiU I walk contrary to you," saith the Lord. 

' Henderson's Minor Prophets ; l^ahmn iii 1 ; ii. 12, 13. 
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"And I wfll make your citiea waste, and bring 
your sanctuaries unto desolation : and your enemies 
that dwell therein shall be astonished at it. And 
I will scatter you among the heathen, and wHL 
draw out a sword after you : and your land shall 
be desolate, and your cities waste,** Lev. xivi. 
28-33. We have already shown that the kings 
of Assyria had in former invasions reduced five of 
the tribes of Israel to vassalage and captivity, and 
now it remains to illustrate the consummation of 
their ruin by this final overthrow of their capital 
and kingdom. 

How the Assyrian forces treated the unhappy 
victims of their cupidity and pride is variously 
illustrated by the sculptures that have been brought 
to light. The brutal soldiers are represented 
dragging their wretched captives along the road in 
circumstances of the greatest humiliation. With 
manacles on their hands, fetters on their feet, and 
bound together by a chain passing over their 
shoulders, they were led forward in a string, and 
the steps of the sluggish, the aged, or infirm, were 
quickened by the beating, which it is plain awaited 
any poor laggard who might slacken his pace. 
The prophet Amos, addressing himself to the great 
ones of Israel on the mountains of Samaria, " that 
oppressed the poor and crushed the needy,*' 
exclaims: — 
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" The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by hk holmets : 
Behold, the days are coming upon you. 
When ye shall be taken away with hooks, 
And your posterity with fish-hooks." — Chap. it. 2. 

The strangeneBB of this metaphor haB led some 
critics to suggest another rendenng. But M. Botta 
discovered at Khorsabad a sculptured tablet, which 
I think explains the allusion. It represents pri- 
soners of war, with their hands tied behind them, 
and a smaU metal ring &«tened on the lower Up of 
each ; a cord was passed through it, by which the 
soldiers who had them in charge dragged them 
along. The sculptor has exhibited these unhappy 
men leaning helplessly forward, to avoid the pain 
which the constant tugging of so tender a port must 
have given them. No poor defenceless fish^ with 
a hook in his Hp, was ever more completely in the 
power of the angler when pulled towards the shore, 
than were these poor captives in the hands of their 
conquerors ; and the allusion of the prophet seems 
therefore to have been most descriptive of the 
misery and degradation which actually came upon 
them. Sad groups of captive women and children 
are also depicted on the marbles, some tearing their 
hair and weeping as they walk along, and others 
bearing on their shoulders the little property that 
had been lefb to them after the general pillage. 
The soldiers are also represented as sacking captive 
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cities, or bearing away the spoil. Officers are 
engaged in weighing the treasures, and taking 
aocount of the precious booty. The idols, also, of 
the. vanquished nations are seen borne on the 
shoulders of the victors in triumph, displaying 
their pitiable impotence, either for the defence of 
their worshippers or themselves. 

The prophet Hosea predicted that "the calves 
of Beth-aven "• should be carried into Assyria, " as 
a present to the hostile king;" and with these 
illustrations of the usages of the Assyrians, I have 
no doubt but that his prophecy was literally 
fulfilled, and that the king and court, the people 
and their gods, were taken together into the land 
of their captivity. It is now necessary to inquire 
whither they were carried. Our text says gene- 
rally, " to Assyria," but we have other sources of 
more specific information* In the Book of Tobit 
we learn, that he and all his brethren were first 
carried captive to Nineveh. This seems most pro- 
bable, for proud conquerors have always delighted 
to exhibit in their capitals triumphant processions 
of prisoners and spoil. The Israelites doubtless 
suffered much while in that metropolis, for Tobit 

• The name Beth-ayen signifieB " the house of yanity," or 
of idols, and is a nickname, used in derision by the prophet for 
Bethel, which means " the house of God." As the people of 
Israel had giyen themselyes to idolatry in that town, so it 
was no longer fitting that it shotdd bear so sacred a name. 
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^gsfe alms to his brethien: his bread to the 
hungiy, and bia clothes to the naked : and if he 
saw any of hia nation dead, or cast about the walls 
of Ninereh, he boried him." This good man was 
one of the faithfbl in Israel, who retained his alle- 
giance to the troe God, and persisted in going to 
worship him at Jerusalem, though opposed to the 
wishes of the king and court. He was, howerer, 
taken into captivity with his idolatrous countrymen. 
For in national calamities, " there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked, to the good, and 
to the clean, and to the unclean : to him that sacri- 
ficeth, and to him that sacrificeth not." 

From the historical books of the Old Testament, 
we learn the names of the proyinces and settle- 
ments to which the captives were drafted. 

Shalmaneser carried Israel awaj " into Assyria, 
and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the 
river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes 
unto this day," 2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 11; 1 
Chron. v. 26. These are the places which Tiglath- 
pileser assigned to the captives he had taken 
from Galilee and Gilead, about sixteen years 
before the overthrow of Samaria, so that all the 
iBraolitcB were settled in the same region. Habor 
is in two passages of the Book of Kings distinctly 
culled " a river of Gozan." The passage in the 
Chronicles recites the same places, with the addi- 
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tion of Harah, which Hebrew scholars say signifies 
a momitainous region, and the significance of 
which will be seen presently." 

In the yaiinting speech which Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, delivered at a subsequent period against 
Jerusalem, he recited how his father had destroyed 
the nations, '^ G-ozan, and Haran, and Eezeph,** 
Isaiah xxxvii. 12, and threatened Judsea with the 
same desolation. Here, then, we get at the fact, 
that Gh)zan and Haran had been depopulated by some 
earlier kings of Assyria, and consequently required 
new settlers to make them useful to the empire. 
It was a part of the policy of the king to colonize 
waste places with the captive people whom he had 
removed from the lands of their fathers. So when 
Samaria was taken, and her inhabitants carried 

• " In the later narrative of the Book of Chronicles, we 
find the word Hara so inserted as to read, *Habor and 
Hara and the river of Gtozan..* We must, doubtless, hold to 
the reading of the Book of Kings, as the earliest and the 
purest, and as being moreover twice repeated. Hara signi- 
fies ' mountains,* ' mountainous tract,' and may have been first 
written as a gloss in the margin, in order to explain what 
was meant by their dwelling in the Habor — not merely along 
the river itself, but on and among the moimtains through 
which it flows. A subsequent copyist would very easHy 
transfer the word into the text, and fill out what he supposed 
to be the grammatical connection, by inserting the conjunc- 
tion before and after it. Instances of various readings from 
such a source are very frequent in all ancient writings." — Dr, 
Sd, Bobi/Mon : American Biblical Mepontortf^ vol. xix. p. 41. 
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into captivity, we read that " the king of Assyria 
brought men &om Babylon, and from Cuthah, and 
from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead 
of the children of Israel," 2 Kings xvii. 24. Thus 
he peopled Samaria with this mongrel population, 
and took the poor captive I^aeUtes to colonize the 
highlands of Assyria, from which it seems the 
bulk of that people never returned. 

Certain it is that the author of the Books of 
Chronicles says, that they continued there " to this 
•day." Now as there is good reason to think that 
this sentence was not written tiU the fourth century 
before Christ, it is plain that long after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the ten 
tribes still continued in the land of their exile." 
" Josephus, who wrote in the reign of Vespasian," 
says Dr. Claudius Buchanan,^ ''recites a speech 

" " In the third chapter of the first Book of Chronicles, 
the genealogy of the sons of Zerubbabel is carried down for 
80 many generations as must necessarily make it reach to the 
time of Alexander the Great, (b. c. 856 — 323 ;) and, there- 
fore, this Book could not be put into the canon till affcer his 
time. It is most likely that the two Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Kehemiah, and Esther, as well as Malax^ were afl;er- 
wards added in the time of Simon the Just, (b. c. 300,) and 
that it was not till then that the Jewish canon of the Holy 
Scriptures was fuUy completed." — Prtdecmx^s Connections, 
part i. book y. 

* Christian Researches, p. 124. 
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made by king Agrippa to the Jews, wherein he 
exhorts them to submit to the Bomans, and expos- 
tulates with them in the words: 'What, do jon 
stretch jour hopes beyond the riyer Euphrates ? Do 
any of you think that your fellow-tribes will come to 
your aid out of Adiahene f [the principal province 
of Assyria.] Besides, if they would come, the 
Parthian will not permit it ! ' We learn from this 
oration, dehvered to the Jews themselyes, and by a 
king of the Jews, that the ten tribes were then 
captive in Media, under Persian princes." 

He also alleges that Jerome, who lived in the 
fourth and fifbh centuries, and who resided twenty 
years in Palestine, having intimate acquaintance 
with the state of the Eastern world, repeatedly 
and expressly states^ in his JSTotes on Hosea, that 
the Israelites were stiQ in the land of their captivity 
— " Unto this day the ten tribes are subject to the 
kings of the Persians, nor has their captivity ever 
been loosed." And again he says, " The ten tribes 
inhabit at this day the cities and mountains of the 
Medes." *■ 

And the same learned and devoted writer 
informs us, that when in India he induced the 
British Civil Officer, who had charge of the depart- 
ment of CochiQ, to visit the Jews on the coast of 

• Vol. yi. pp. 7, 80, as cited by Dr. 0. Buohanan: 
Christian Besearchefl. 
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Malabar, and that on inquiring concerning their 
brethren, the ten tribes, he was told that it was 
commonly believed amongst them, that the great 
body of the Israelites are to be found in Chaldffia, 
and in the countries contiguous to it, being the very 
places whither they were, first carried into captivity. 
In 1834, our American brethren projected a 
mission to the independent Nestorians, who occupy 
the fastnesses of the Assyrian mountains. The 
following year a devoted physician, Dr. Asahel 
Grant, undertook the perilous duty of making his 
way jfrom the shores of the Black Sea, over the 
mountains and plains of Armenia, along the sunny 
vales of Persia, and among the predatory and mur- 
derous Koords — a weary journey of 700 miles — until 
he at length reached the Alpine valleys in which 
those independent mountaineers dwell. Great was 
his surprise and delight, to find amongst them the 
unmistakeable physiognomy of the Jewish race, and 
to hear in every circle the names of the fathers of 
that people. Asking them of their ancestors, they 
at once replied, "We are Beni Israel ! " — ^the sons of 
Israel; and the Jews who dwell around them in 
the mountains acknowledge their common ancestry. 
To the testimony already adduced he has added 
a large amount of circumstantial evidence, which 
alone might, perhaps, be deemed questionable, 
yet connected as it is with the topography of 
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those regions,. and the traditions of both the Jewish 
and Nestorian inhabitants, it seems highly pro- 
bable that their identity with the captive tribes 
of Israel may yet be established, and that from 
the secluded yaUeys of these ancient mountains 
there may come forth a testimony to the truth of 
revelation, as impressive as that borne by the chil- 
dren of Abraham, who are now scattered throughout 
the earth.* So that, after the lapse of twenty-five 
centuries, these free descendants of the captive 
tribes may perform the duties and frdfil the mission 
which their fathers neglected, and for which neg- 
lect they so severely suffered. 

<* Dr. Grant : The Nestorians ; or, The Lost Tribes, part ii. 
chaps. X. — xviii. 

When this lecture was delivered, I was not aware that 
Mr. Ainsworth had opposed Dr. G-rant's theory, nor had I 
then seen Dr. Edward Eobinson's elaborate review of " The 
Kestorians, etc.," in the 18th and 19th yolmnes of The 
American Biblical Bepository. I own that the learned and 
patient investigation of the theory contained in the latter 
article, has abated the confidence with which the perusal of 
Dr. Grant's book had inspired me. At the same time, if the 
two main feusts, the geographical position and the Jewish 
and Nestorian traditions of their Israehtish ancestry, can be 
mamtained — and which, if I understand Dr. Eobinson, he 
does not impugn — ^there seems to me still a strong probability 
that the Nestorians are the descendants of the ten tribes. 
The American missionaries in Koordistan seem called upon 
further to investigate this subject, so that the Christian public 
may be informed whether they can rely upon Dr. Grant's 
alleged facts or not. 
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In drawing this lecture to a close, it becomes our 
solemn duty to inquire, Wliat are the lessons it is 
adapted to teach ? and methinks that we ought to 
be impressed — 

1. With the displeasure of Ood against the 
idolatry of his people. Our Gt)d is '^ a jealous 
GK)d.'* " He will not give his glory to another, 
nor his praise to graven images.'* He, therefore, 
commands us in his word to " flee from idolatry," 
and with paternal love says, " My little . children, 
keep yourselves £rom idols;" flee from their 
altars, join not in their festivab, shun their tem- 
ples, avoid their votaries. And you may inquire — 
But what have we to do with such a precept? 
Ages since our forefathers renounced idolatiy, and 
received the faith of Christ Jesus the Lord ; and 
when our country had backslidden from the simple 
forms of primitive Christianity, and rendered such 
homage and worship to graven images as brought 
back again a superstition almost pagan and idol- 
atrous, did not our Beformers cast them out, and 
write over the rood-lofts where they stood, " Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols P" And since 
then, have not our missionaries taught many a 
nation to cast its idols "to the moles and to the 
bats?" And have not we contributed to their 
support, and prayed for their success, that the idols 
may be utterly abolished ? True — ^most true. Yet 
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remember tliat you may feel the absurdity and 
wickedness of idol worship, and gaze with afltonish- 
ment and contempt at the huge idols of Egypt, the 
impure and cruel deities of Hindostan, and the 
still more foolish and ill-shaped gods of Polynesia, 
and yet this warning may be at once seasonable 
and necessary for you. The forms of idolatry may 
vary, but its principle remains the same. He that 
transfers from the Creator to any created object, 
the love and confidence, the hope or fear, the de- 
light or dread, which emphatically belong to God, 
has set up an idol in his heart, and has himself 
become an idolater. For whatever has come be- 
tween us and God, and received more of our trust, 
love, and homage, than He, has obtained an ascend- 
ancy over us which belongs to the Creator alone. 
Be warned, then, dear brethren, lest the sentence 
pronounced against the ten tribes before their cap- 
tivity should be pronounced against you, " Ephraim 
is joined to idols, let him alone.*' Earnestly en- 
treat the God of all grace to fulfil his promise, 
and '^ from all your filthiness and all your idols to 
cleanse you." 

2. Let U8 learn the miseries of an apostate people. 
The design of Jehovah in aeparating the family of 
Israel to be "a holy nation unto him," is expressed in 
a single sentence of Sacred "Writ, " This people have 
I formed for myself; they shall show forth my praise." 
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But when they forgot their holy calling, and imi- 
tated the heathen around them in their national 
policy, and in their national idolatry too, then they 
forfeited the charter which God had granted 
them ; and as they abandoned the duties, so they 
lost the priyileges of the theocracy. For these 
backslidings they were ofben admonished by faithM 
prophets, and corrected by fearful judgments ; but 
in vain. From the date of their revolt from the 
house of David to that of their captivity, the peo- 
ple of Israel exhibited the truth of that apostolic 
maxim, "that evil men and seducers wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived." From 
the simpler forms of their disobedience, in setting 
up schismatical and symbolical worship, they pro- 
ceeded " to set up images and groves in every high 
hill, and under every green tree," and to serve 
" all the host of heaven, and Badl," the god of the 
Sidonians. So infatuated and cruel did they become, 
" that they caused their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire," in honour of these false 
gods. Thus was their apostasy completed, and 
their doom determined. Apostasy is usually accom- 
panied by a fierce and persecuting spirit, and in 
this instance it was so intolerant of the ancient 
religion as to threaten its extinction. They not 
only rejected the prophets and seers who re- 
proved their evil ways, but put them to deS.th, 
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and the blood of those MthM martyrs cried to the 
Judge of all for vengeance. Thus " they provoked 
the Lord to jealousy," and "he was very angry 
with Israel, and removed them out of his sight." 
Cast out from the sanctuary and service of their 
Grod, they were left without a prince, without an 
altar, and without a sacrifice, to dwell in a land of 
idols — ^a polluted land. Having conformed them- 
selves to the fashions of the heathen, they were 
now compelled to endure their society ; and instead 
of communion with " a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation," they became the companions and the 
slaves of an idolatrous people, defiled with lust and 
blood. Their sin became their punishment ; for as 
they had left " the paths of righteousness to walk 
in the ways of darkness," so God left them " to 
the ways they had chosen," and to the abominations 
in which their souls delighted. Alas ! how were their 
sorrows multiplied who had hastened after another 
Gk)d. Truly they found that it is "an evil and a 
bitter thing to depart from God," and learned by 
awftil experience the significance and force of that 
Divine exclamation, " Woe also to them when I 
depart from them ! " And such is the pimishment 
which awaits all impenitent backsliders and final 
apostates. They, too, have forsaken the service of 
Gtody which they once thought amiable and blessed, 
and have abandoned the society of his people, the 

i2 
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saints that are in the eartli, and the excellent, in 
whom at one time was all their delight. Having 
renounced those hallowed joys, they sought in the 
possessions of earth, the pleasures of sin, and the 
companionship of sinners, to satisfy their souls 
with enduring blessedness. Miserable delusion! 
to '' forsake the Fountain of living waters, and to 
hew out xmto themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water." And they, too, will find 
their punishment in their sin; for backsliders in 
heart shall be filled with their own ways, and eat 
the &uit of their own doings. Condemned to the 
companionship they have chosen, they will be 
banished from the presence of God and the society 
of blessed saints and holy angels for ever, and 
have their portion with the fearful and unbelieving, 
the abominable and murderers, with whoremongers 
and sorcerers, with idolaters and liars, yea, with 
the devil and his angels, in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and brimstone: which is the second 
death. Let us, . therefore, not be high-minded, 
but fear ; and, with all perseverance and fervency, 
pray, " O Lord, cast me not away from thy pre- 
sence : take not thy Holy Spirit from me." Amen. 
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LECTIJEE IV. 

THE SIEGE OF LIBNAH BY THE ASSYRIAN AEMY, 
AND ITS SIGNAL OTERTHBOW. 



" And Isaiah said unto them, Thiu shall ye say to your 
master, Thus saith the Lord, Be not afraid of the words 
which thou hast heard, with which the servants of the king 
of Assyria have hlasphemed me. Behold, I will send a hlast 
upon him, and he shall hear a rumour, and shall return to his 
own land ; and I wiU cin^se him to fall by the sword in his 
own land." — 2 Kings xix. 6, 7. 



"When king David was far advanced in years, and 
the time of his death drew nigh, he convened in 
his palace all the princes and rulers, chief captains 
and mighty men, that constituted the court and the 
strength of the nation, and in their presence gave 
to his son and chosen successor, Solomon, a most 
solemn charge: ''And thou, Solomon my son, 
know thou the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a perfect heart and with a willing mind : for the 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
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the imaginations of the thoughts : if thou seek him, 
he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, 
he will cast thee off for ever." The conduct of 
Divine Providence towards the people of Israel 
and Judah was in perfect accordance with this 
declaration : " If thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
for ever." "We have already seen the awful accom- 
plishment of this threatening in the calamities 
of the people of Israel; they and their kings 
had forsaken the service of their God, and were 
consequently forsaken of him, and left in the 
power of the victorious Assyrians, who led them 
into a mournful captivity. "We have now to con- 
template the kingdom of Judah imder the reign of 
king Hezekiah, earnestly seekfhg the favour of the 
Most High, and enjoying his promised protection 
from their proud invaders, who suffered a terrible 
overthrow. 

Not that Judah had escaped from the contagious 
example of her sister Israel : ^' She had walked in 
the way of her sister Samaria, and had become 
polluted with her idols." This evil was mainly 
accomplished by king Ahaz, who, though educated 
in the true religion, introduced to the Holy Laad 
the most sanguinary and Hcentious idols of Canaan, 
and made his own son pass through the fire to 
Moloch. This base ingratitude and apostasy 
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brought upon him the scourge of war, so that both 
Israel and Syria fought against Judah. In his 
distress he sought the aid of Tiglath-pileser, the 
king of Assyria, to whom he paid a visit at Damas- 
cus ; and so fascinated was Ahaz with the pageantry 
of Chaldffian idolatry, that, on his return to Jeru- 
salem, he defiled the temple of Jehovah by intro- 
ducing an altar fashioned after one he had seen 
there, and by adapting the Diviuely appointed 
arrangements of the sacred fane to the idolatrous 
worship he had learned to practise himself and to 
patronise in others. 

After a disastrous reign, he died at the early age 
of thirty-six years, having excited the abhorrence 
of his subjects, who would not permit him to be 
buried in the royal sepulchre of the fanuly of 
David, and Hezekiah his son reigned iu his stead. 

On a certain occasion, a person was introduced 
to the late emperor Napoleon as the son of such 
a man. "Nay,'* said the emperor, "do not tell 
me who was his father, but who was his mother." 
This profound remark proves how deeply his saga- 
cious mind was impressed with the fisbct, that the 
character of another generation mainly depends 
upon the intellectual and moral qualities of those 
who bear and nourish, train and educate them. This 
fjEict should speak to the heart of every woman who 
hopes to be a wife and a mother, and should induce 
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them so to cultivate tKeir minds, and consecrate 
their persons, that they may be the joyful mothers 
of men who shall serve their country and their 
age according to the wiU of G-od. 

It was weU for the kingdom of Judah that king 
Ahaz formed a marriage aUiance with a daughter 
of one of the prophets of the most high Gt)dy 
Zechariah by name; and it is highly probable 
that, entirely devoted to the theocracy herself, she 
taught her son Hezekiah to venerate and copy the 
example of king David, who ever regarded it as his 
first duty to uphold the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
and to subordinate aU national affairs to his just 
supremacy. Finding the kingdom in a state of 
great religious depression and vice, the tributary to 
Assyria and the slave of idols, Hezekiah, faithful to 
the principles of Divine government, reformed eccle- 
siastical abuses, abolished idolatry, and restored 
the worship of Jehovah to the simplicity and piety 
of its first establishment. A return to the true 
principles of Judaism compelled him to break off 
from the unconstitutional and dangerous alliance 
which his father had formed with the kings of 
Assyria, for we are told that '^ he rebelled against 
the king of Assyria, and served him not," 2 Kings 
xviii. 6, 7. It was called rebellion, but, in truth, ha 
could not be loyal to Jehovah, and a tributary to 
the idolaters of Nineveh ; it " was only asserting 
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the just rights of his crown, which it was not in the 
power of his father Ahab to alienate." As our great 
commentator, Matthew Henry, says, " The surest 
way to liberty is to serve Gk)d ;" and Hezekiah felt 
that it was most fitting in him to consecrate anew 
both himself and his subjects to the service of the 
Lord Jehovah. This decision of character brought 
upon Judah and Jerusalem that formidable invasion, 
which threatened so much but accomplished so little, 
and which forms the subject of the present lecture. 
We shall consider — 

First : The iitvasion or the kingdom or jttdah 

BT THE FOEOES OE ASSTEIA. 

TPhis took place in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of Hezekiah. The Assyrian king first " directed 
his army against all the fenced cities." The king- 
dom of Judah, including the territory of Benjamin, 
was about eighty miles long by seventy broad, 
and it formed the most elevated part of the Holy 
Land. A range of mountains extended across it, 
and " the hiU country of Judah" was almost pro- 
verbial for its lofby heights, which supplied favour- 
able positions for the defence of the country. 

These "fenced cities" were set upon hills, and 
they could not be hid. Built upon the heights, 
the sentinels upon their battlements could observe 
the approach and watch the movements of the 
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army of the invader. Judging from the repre- 
sentations of besieged cities on the Nimroud 
marbles, and from the present state of cities in 
the East, we conclude that these " fenced cities" 
had high and thick walls, with strong projecting 
square towers, serrated battlements, and a strong 
keep or fortress in the centre. Without fire-arms, 
the sieges of such places must have been slow and 
barbarous processes. The walls, assailed with pon- 
derous battering-rams and other engines of war, 
were constantly exposed to assaults ; whilst the be- 
leaguing armies would cut off the water, intercept 
the food, and harass the inhabitants with con- 
tinued attacks. Yet such was the prowess and 
skill of the Assyrians, that they " took them" one 
al^er another, till Libnah and Jerusalem alone held 
out against these most formidable invaders. 

Many facts recorded in the inspired narrative 
receive illustration from the discoveries at Nineveh. 
We are told that the king of Assyria said, " With 
the multitude of my chariots I am come up." 
Their war-chariots are depicted on the marbles, and 
nothing can surpass the manifest completeness and 
efficiency of this force. The horses were harnessed 
in an elaborate and costly manner, and were made 
to rush forward by their charioteers at the top of 
their speed, whilst the armed warriors they carried 
were hurling defiance and death on all aroimd. 
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The dashing maimer in which our fire-brigade 

drive their engines through the streets, may iUus- 

trate the vast energy of the Assyrian charioteers, 

as described by the prophet Kahum : — 

<* The sound of the whip, and the sound of the rattling of 
the wheels. 
The horses prancing, and the chariots bounding : 
The mounting of horsemen, the gleaming of swords, 
And the lightning of spears." — CSiap. iiL 2, 3." 

These are depicted in various sculptures, which 
have been discovered and copied both by Dr. 
Layard and M. Botta, in their respective works. 

The prophet Isaiah has forcibly described the 

agitation occasioned by the presence of the besieg* 

ing legions of Assyria, and the weapons of attack 

and defiance they employed : — 

'* It is a day of tumult, of treading down, and of confusion, 
From the Lord of hosts, in the valley of vision : 
A calling out of the wall. 
And a crying to the mountain. 
Elam beareth the quiver, 
With chariots of men and horse : 
And Eir imcovereth the shield. 
Thy choicest valleys are full of chariots. 
And the horse draw up at the gate. 
So that the bow and the shield are amongst their chiefest 
weapons." 

These tactics of the Assyrians are strikingly 
illustrated by the sculptures. The Assyrian war- 
riors are seen using two kinds of shields, one worn 

■ Henderson's Minor Prophets, p. 284. 
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upon the arm, of a round or oblong shape, and the 
other of a long square form, about the height of a 
man, the end resting on the ground. The archers 
stood behind these shield-bearers to discharge their 
arrows, and were protected by them. These larger 
shields seem to have answered the purpose of 
breastwork in modem warfare. It is also said that 
they " cast a bank against it." In the sculptures, 
the battering-rams and movable towers are repre- 
sented, which the Assyrians used as engines of war 
in the siege of cities. They sometimes seem to 
have required banks to raise them to the height of 
the walls against which they were to play. The 
king of Assyria said, " With the multitude of my 
chariots I am come up to the height of the moim- 
tains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down 
the tall cedar trees thereof, and the choice fir 
trees thereof: and I wiU enter into the lodg- 
ings of his borders, and into the forest of his 
Carmel,*' 2 Kings xix. 23. That such cruel service 
was performed by the Assyrian soldiers is evident, 
for their artists have depicted them engaged in 
this most barbarous mode of desolating the coun- 
tries they invaded, as if they were not ashamed of 
the cruelty with which they wasted the unhappy 
nations they were able to vanquish. Thus the 
army of Sennacherib was successftilly employed 
against all " the fenced cities," till at length Tartan, 
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and Babsaris, and Bab-sLakeh, came up with a 
division of the Assyrian army agamst Jerusalem. 
'^ And the king of Assyria sent Tartan and Eabsaris 
and Eab-shakeh &om Lachish to king Hezekiah with 
a great host against Jerusalem," 2 Kings xyiii. 17. 
Tartan was a military officer of extensive repu- 
tation for previous conquests. Thus, we read 
" that Tartan came unto Ashdod, (sent by Sargon 
the king of Assyria,) and fought against Ashdod 
and took it," Isaiah xx. 1. He was attended on 
this occasion by Babsaris and Bab-shakeh. Most 
readers, doubtless, suppose that these are proper 
names, but they are official titles, and no more 
common names than that of the ''Lord Chan- 
cellor," or the "Lord Steward," amongst ourselves. 
Bab means chief or prince, and Bab-saris was then 
the chief or master of the eunuchs. Assyria pos- 
sesses the unenviable reputation of having origi- 
nated the barbarous practice of mutilation, and it 
is plain fix)m the sculptures that these unhappy 
persons rose to the highest rank, and were the chief 
attendants on the person of the king. " The coun- 
tenance of the eunuchs," says Dr. Layard, "is 
strongly contrasted with that of the man ; and the 
roxmded form, the bloated cheek, and double beard- 
less chin, at once mark them, and distinguish them 
jfrom females."* 

• Layard, vol. ii pp. 824r--S26. 
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Bab-shakeh is the official title of the Assy- 
nan royal cup-bearer. Sah, the prince, shakehy 
the cup-bearer. Sennacherib, therefore, sent the 
chief of the eunuchs and the chief of the cup- 
bearers, with a distinguished Assyrian general, to 
negotiate with Hezekiah. It is very interesting to 
observe on the marbles the use both of bowls 
and cups in the presence of the king. It seems 
highly probable that those bowls were used for 
divination, in which art the Ass3rrians excelled the 
Egyptians. You will remember that, in the Book of 
Genesis, it is said that Joseph had a cup of divina- 
tion, and in that respect it is to be feared that he 
conformed to the usages of the idolatrous Egyptians. 
There can be little doubt that the prince of the 
cup-bearers was a courtier who divined with the 
bowls. This person was the chief speaker of the 
embassy to Jerusalem. If he were a wine-bibber, 
we might judge that he was drunk; or if a con- 
juror, we might deem him mad, on accoiuit of the 
railing blasphemies against Jehovah which he 
uttered in the hearing of the people. Listen 
to his words, and they will justify this opinion: 
" Then tJte Bab-shakeh stood and cried with a loud 
voice in the Jews' language, and spake, saying, 
Hear the word of the great king, the king of 
Assyria: Thus saith the king. Let not Hezekiah 
deceive you : for he shall not be able to deliver you 
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out of bis hand : neither let Hezekiah make you 
trust in the Lord, saying, The Lord will surely 
deliyer us, and this city shall not be delivered into 
the hand of the king of Assyria. Hearken not to 
Hezekiah : for thus saith the king of Assyria, Make 
an agreement with me by a present, and come out 
to me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, 
and every one of his fig tree, and drink ye every 
one the waters of his cistern: until I come and 
take you away to a land like your own land, a land 
of com and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, 
a land of oil olive and of honey, that ye may Hve, 
and not die : and hearken not unto Hezekiah, when 
he persuadeth you, saying. The Lord wiU deliver 
us. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered 
at aU his land out of the hand of the king of 
Assyria P Where are the gods of Hamath, and of 
Arpad P where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, 
and Ivah P have they delivered Samaria out of mine 
hand P Who are they among all the gods of the 
countries, that have delivered their country out of 
mine hand, that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem 
out of mine hand P " 2 Kings xviii. 28-35. This 
was the tone in which he spoke, and no doubt this 
was the tone in which the letter was written which 
afflicted good king Hezekiah. The prevailing error 
of all this was, that he regarded the God of Israel 
only as a local divinity, like the gods of the nations. 
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and therefore thought, that because his master had 
yanquished the votaries of helpless idols, the yanitiea 
of the Gentiles, that the most high God might, with 
equal impunity, be set at nought. This leads us to 
the second part of the subject, to show how the 
Lord resented his presiunptuous boldness. 

Secondly: The signal oveetheow op the 

ASSTEIAN AEMT. 

It is stated that the letter of the king of Assyria 
greatly grieved king Hezekiah, and that he spread 
it before the Lord. Conscious of his special pre- 
sence, and beheving in his omniscient acquiiintance 
with aU things, and in his omnipotent control of all 
events, he laid it before God, and entreated him 
to interpose. Our text records the inspired answer 
that Isaiah received, and which foretold the things 
that were to happen to the king of Assyria. It 
was said — 

1. " He shall hear a rumour." A flying report 
was to be brought to him, that a formidable invader 
was advancing to his &ontier, in such force as it 
would require the whole military strength of his 
kingdom to repel. This referred to Tirhakah, 
the Ethiopian, at that time the king of Upper 
Egypt, whose conquests eventually extended, not 
only over the whole of Egypt, but to the Arabian 
and African coasts, as far as the Pillars of 
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Hercules. The figures of this royal warrior, and 
of the eaptiyes he took in his victorious battles, 
are represented in bas-reUevoes on the walls 
of a Theban temple, and have been copied by 
BoseUini, and inserted in his important work on 
Egypt. It is most interesting to perceive, that the 
learned researches which are being made amongst 
the antiquities of that country, are destined to 
throw important light on the statements of the 
Old Testament, and to confirm the truth of its 
sacred records.* 

The approach of such an enemy led the king of 
Assyria to muster and martial his forces, and to 
prepare for the conflict, little suspecting that an 
impalpable, but far more terrible adversary was at 
hand. 

2. The prophet was instructed to say, He shall 
"feel a blast." What this meant was explained 
with awful promptitude. " And it came to pass 
that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand : and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses.** Many interpreters suppose this blast to 

' " With Tirhakah we are acquainted both from sacred and 
profime records ; and his snecessfiQ opposition to the power 
of Assyria is noticed in the Bible, (2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isa. 
xxxvii. 9,) may be traced in Herodotus, (ii. 141,) and is re- 
corded on the walls of a Theban temple." — Wilkiiuon^ i. 140. 

K 
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have been the poison wind of the desert, and tmlj 
its effects are most fatal and appalling. They have 
been described by many Eastern travellers, who 
state that the sunoom carries along with it 
flakes of fire, like threads of sUk, and that those 
who breathe it are instantly struck dead; their 
flesh soon becomes black and putrid, and falls 
away £rom their bones ; and that the numbers who 
perish by it are awfully great.^ Plausible as the 
theory confessedly is, that this pestilential wind 
was the agent of the terrible overthrow of the 
Assyrian army,^ yet I cannot but regard it as most 
questionable, both on physical and Scriptural 
grounds. The poison wind is generated by the 
influence of the sun in the vast interior solitudes of 
AMca and Arabia, and is most dangerous about 

** Campbell's Journey Orerland, p. 81, as cited bj Professor 
Faxton in his niustrations of Scripture Geography, p. 419. 

* '^ 1 have no doubt,*' says Dr. Adam Clarke, " that the 
destruction of the Assyrian host, mentioned Isa. xzxviL 36, 
was occasioned by such a pestilential blast. It is there said, 
that * the angel (messenger or agent) of the Lord went forth, 
and smote in the camp,* etc. "Noir this angel of the Lord is 
expressly called, verse 7, TX)r\ ruach, a blast or wind, which in 
my opinion can leave no doubt of the manner in which this 
passage is to be understood.*' — JETarmer's Observatums, vol. i. 
p. 165. JEJdUor's Note, 

"The destruction of Sennacherib's army is generally 
supposed to have been caused by the simoom, or hot and 
pestilential wind of the desert, which is said not unfrequently 
to have been &tal to whole caravans. The Arabs, who are 
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the middle of the day.^ Most travellers in their 
journeys, therefore, shun those depths of the desert, 
and only traverse their skirts, to avoid the con- 
densed and deadly malignity of the simoom ; for 
it is well known that its poisonous qualities are 
diluted, and its destructive force diminished, as one 
recedes from the heart of those horrible wastes. 
When, therefore, the simoom blows into Egypt or 
Palestine, its malignity is so much weakened by 
the cultivated surface over which it passes, that it 
rarely proves fatal.^ 

Whether, then, it be supposed to have Mown 
from the northern or the southern wilderness, it is 

well experienced in the signs which portend its approach, 
£gdl on their &ces, and escape its mortal influence. But the 
foreign forces of Sennacherib were little acquainted with the 
means of avoiding this unusual enemj, and the catastrophe 
taking place by night, (the miraculous part of the transaction, 
as the hot wind is in general attributed to the heat of the 
meridian sun,) sufRsred immense loss." — Milman^s History of 
the JewSf vol. i. p. 807. It is surprising that Dean MiIttirti 
should haye overlooked the fact, that these hot winds occur 
more firequently on the banks of the Tigris than on the banks 
of the Jordan, and that, therefore, the Assyrians were better 
"acquainted with the means of avoiding" them than were 
their Jewish neighbours. 

o <( The hot winds are most dangerous between twelve and 
three o'clock, when the atmosphere is at the greatest degree 
of heat." — ffarmef's Observations, vol. i. p. 164. 

* **The force of the hot winds entirely depends on the 
surface over which they pass. If it be over a desert, where 
there is no vegetation, they extend their dimensions with 

e:2 
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plaiii that its intense destructiyeness must liave 
been so lowered in its passage, that on ordinary 
principles it was not equal to the Mghtful over- 
throw attributed to it. Nothing, then, is gained by 
a theory which erpLuns on physical grounds an 
event which must have been miraculous after aQ. 
"Not does it better accord with the {acts of the 
sacred history. The prophet Isaiah had, with the 
prescience of the Holy Spirit, exclaimed : — 

'* At the time of evening, behold terror ! 
Before the morning, thej are no more ! 
This is the portion of them that spoil us ; 
The lot of them that plunder us." — Chap. xvii. 14. 

And so it was : for " it came to pass on that yeiy 
night, that the angel of the Lord went out and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
and eighty-five thousand men: so that when the 
rest arose in the morning, they saw nothing but 
dead carcasses." The pestilential wind, as we have 
said, blows in the day-time, and mostly about noon, 
being raised by the intense heat of the sun ; but 
this blast struck the Assyrians when asleep in the 

amazing velocity, and then their progress is sometimes to 
windward. If over £fraas, or any other vegetation, they soon 
diminish, and lose much of their force. If over wo^er, they 
lose all their electrical force, and ascend." — Jackton^s Journal, 
cited in Harmer, vol. i. p. 164. CoL Chesney says, (toL. i. 
p. 680,) "The prevalence and extent of such calamities 
appear to be greatly overrated in popular works." 
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coldness of the xuidnight hour. Besides, the nar- 
rative says, "that the angel of the Lord" smote 
them, and the whole story assumes the agency 
of a powerful and intelligent personality. Had 
it been the deadly simoom, not only the whole 
Assyrian army, but the inhabitants of the besieged 
city themselves, must have breathed the poisoned 
air, and perished as in a common catastrophe. But 
there was a potent arm that wielded the mighty 
scourge, and a discriminating mind that marked 
out " all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders 
and captains in the camp of Assyria," as the 
special objects of the Divine indignation; whilst 
it is plain that others, both in the city and the 
camp, escaped the terrible vengeance. That minis- 
tering angelB could, at. the bidding of our God, 
call forth and employ the destructive elements 
of nature for the signal punishment of the wicked, 
is. a fact attested by several impressive incidents 
recorded in Holy Scripture. In the overthrow of 
Sodom and the cities of the plain of Jordan, and in 
the destruction of the firstborn of Egypt, we find 
that the angels distinguished between " the precious 
and the vile " with awful precision, and used phy- 
sical agencies with terrible efficiency, in fulfilling 
the predicted judgments of their Lord and King. 

It savours of the spirit of heathenism rather 
than of Christianity, to describe the holy angels 
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as physical elements, the blind and unconscious 
agents of necessary and immutable laws. And yet 
such is the tendency of this new mode of interpre- 
tation, which, out of deference to physical science, 
seems willing to reduce the most express statements 
of revelation to oriental metaphors or " old wiyes' 
fables." These attempts to explain everything 
that is extraordinary in Holy Scripture by natural 
causes need always to be watched, aad especiaJly 
at a time when learned men are mostly busying 
themselves in questions of a physical nature, whilst 
the hard problems of mind and morals are left 
unessayed. 

We accept, then, the literal account of this 
sudden and frightful overthrow, just as it is given 
by the sacred penman, and believe that a mighty 
and intelligent being, called the angel of the Lord, 
was the agent Divinely commissioned to accomplish 
this wondrous deliverance, in answer to the fervent 
prayers of his people. The genius of one of our 
greatest poets so realized this awful visitation, 
and has described it in some grand and most 
impressive lines, with which I will dose this part 
of my discourse : — 

" Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
lA^e the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 
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** iy>r the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breath'd on the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd heavy and chiU, 
And their hearts but onoe heav'd, and for ever grew still. 

** And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Qentile, imsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.'* 

We now proceed to the last part of the subject, 
which is to notice — v 

Thirdly: The tebbible eih) oe the abstbian 

KLSa IN THE TEMPLE OE HIS' IDOL. 

In the splendid invective which the prophet 
Isaiah was inspired to utter against Sennacherib, 
it was declared that he should not come into 
the city of Jerusalem, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a bank 
against it ; but that God would put a hook in his 
nose, and a bridle in his lips, and turn him back to 
his own country by the way that he came. (2 Kings 
lix. 21-34.) Divine Providence fulfilled the Divine 
prediction ; a panic seized the king and his remain- 
ing soldiers, and they returned with shame of face 
to their own land. 

This frightful calamity, though it had discom- 
forted the king, did not lead him to submit himself 
to G-od. His baffled pride rose in fierce indig- 
nation against any of that abhorred people who 
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had witnessed liis humiliation, and triumphed in 
the overthrow of his mighty legions. He therefore 
grati&ed his cruel revenge by the wanton slaughter 
of many captive Israelites, whose mangled and 
unburied corpses were lefb to be food for dogs and 
jackals, hysBuas and birds^ of prey. These facts 
are stated in the Book of Tobit, preserved in the 
Apocrypha, which, though not included in the 
Jewish canon, many competent judges regard as 
an authentic histoiy. 

That "Israelite indeed" beheld with deep 
compassion the lacerated bodies of his murdered 
brethren cast " about the walls of Nineveh," and 
moved, not only by the feelings of himianity, but 
of true reHgion, he secured for them a burying- 
place, though at the loss of his property and the 
risk of his life. The vast contrast supplied in 
this case between the feelings of the Assyrian idola- 
ters, though advanced to a high state of civilization 
and refinement, and those of the exiled Israelites, 
respecting the bodies of the slaughtered captives, 
must be attributed to the influence of revealed 
religion. 'No regard for our common nature in a 
state of decay, was inspired by the national system 
of idolatry which the Assyrians practised, nor had 
they learned from the progress of knowledge that 
the air was contamiaated by the unburied dead^ 
and that their putrid emanations might become 
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pestilential to the living. Of tMs fact it maj be 
that they and the Jews were equally ignorant. 
But, then, the children of Israel had, fix)m the days 
of their father Abraham, sought for burial-places 
for their dead, in the faith of a resurrection of the 
body at the last day; so that the humane and 
charitable regard which Tobit showed to the 
unburied corpses of his countrymen, was prompted 
by considerailions connected with the world to 
come. Not so the Assyrians, who, it is plain, not 
only from this history, but from their own sculp- 
tures, lefb the pitiable victims of their cruelty to 
the savage violence of the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the forest. But to return from this 
digression. Sennacherib, it seems, stiU cherished 
his mad hostility against Jehovah, and continued 
his murderous oppression against the people of Gfod. 
Though his vain boastings had been so fearlessly 
rebuked by the indignant denunciations of the 
prophet Isaiah, and had been so signally avenged 
by the angel of the Lord, yet he " was ftdly set to 
do evil," and continued, with awfrd daring, his 
defiance of the Most High. 

It was a settled conviction with the patriarchs 
and the pious Jews of later times, that He " whose 
kingdom ruleth over all," had infaUibly ordained 
that he who, " berag often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
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remedy," Frov. zadx. 1. Even in the early times 
of the patriarch Job, this opinion was maintained 
in the yery regions we now contemplate, hj Zophar 
the Naamathite : — 

" Enowest thou not this of old, 
Erer Binoe man was placed upon earth. 
That short is the triumph of the wicked, 
And the joy of the hypocrite but a moment ? 
Though his pride mount up to the heayens. 
And his head Teach up to the clouds, 
In the midst of his exultation shall he perish for ever. 
They who saw him shall say, Where is he ? 
He shall flit away as a dretun, and they shall not trace him ; 
Yea, he shall yanish as a yision of the night. 
The eye shall glance on him, and do no more : 
And his place shall never more behold him." * 

These sentiments receive a solemn confirmation 
in the history of the proud king of Assyria. 

A long and weary period often transpires between 
the utterance and the fulfilment of a prophecy ; the 
sentence is pronounced, but the vengeance seems 
to sleep. In this instance, however, it was not so ; 
for Tobit tells us, " There passed not five and fifty 
days before two of his sons killed him." The cir- 
cumstances of this monstrous assassination are 
somewhat more Ailly stated by the inspired his- 
torian of the Kings : " And it came to pass, aa he 
was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, 
that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote 

' J. M. Gbod's Book of Job, chap. xx. 4—9. 
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him with the sword," 2 Kings xix. 37. !From the 
discoveries of Dr. Layard, it appears highly pro- 
bable that the magnificent payiUons at Nineveh 
united the character of a palace and a temple, as it 
seems certain the Assyrian monarch united in his 
own person both regal and pontifical power, and 
sat "as a priest upon his throne." Like Mel- 
chizedek, he was both priest and king, and the 
Assyrian sculptors have depicted him as the sove- 
reign pontiff, performing sacred rites and acts of 
solemn worship in his fane-hke palace, attended by 
his eunuchs, courtiers, and officers of state. 

In the courts, then, of his own royal home, we 
may imagine that Sennacherib worshipped his god 
Nisroch. The word JVtw is said to signify an 
eagle in all the Shemitic languages, ' and it was 
conjectured by an eminent scholar' that the form 
of this deity was that of an eagle long before the 
discoveries at Nineveh. Amongst the earliest of the 
Assyrian sculptures. Dr. Layard observed that "one 
of the most prominent sacred types is the eagle- 
headed or vulture-headed human figure." This he 
found depicted on the walls in colossal propor- 
tions, and from various circumstances, too minute 
to be here recited, he has " inferred that it was a 
type of the supreme deity, or of one of his principal 

<■ Beyer, the annotator on John Selden*s great work, ** Be 
DUa Syris;' etc 
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attributes." A fragment of the Zoroastian OTades, 
presenred by EusebiuB, is also quoted by him^ 
which declares that '' Gtod is he that has the 
head of a hawk" On these grounds Dr. Layard 
identifies this figure with the Nisroch of Scrip- 
ture,' and it is highly probable that it was 

« Ninereli and its Kemains, vol. ii. p. 458 — 9. 

The reader is aware that Major Bawlinson, in his " Com- 
mentary,*' differs in opinion with Dr. Layard on sereral 
topics. On this subject he is at issue with that gentleman, 
AS shown in a long note, the most important passages of 
which are here transcribed, though it will require the skill of 
some able philologists to decide between them. " It has been 
assumed pretty generally in England, that the yulture-headed 
god, who is yery frequently figured on the Nineveh marbles, 
must necessarily represent the Biblical Nisroch, ntur or nuTf 
signifying a ' vulture ' both in Hebrew and Arabic, and the 
Zoroastian oracle, 'O 8c 66^i ^(rri kc^o^iif fx^^ UpoKos^ 
appearing to refer to the same Assyrian divinity. I cannot, 
however, at all subscribe to this doctrine." In the north- 
west palace of Nimroud, there is an inscription repeated 
more than a hundred times, which ^thus commences : " This 
is the palace of Sardanapalus, the humble worshipper of 
Aisarao and Seltis, of the shining Bar, of Ani, and of 
Dagon, who are the principal of the gods,'* etc. Upon this 
Miyor Bawlinson says, ** I consider it to be almost certain 
t}iat this name, Ajasarac, represents the Biblical Nisroch, the 
god of the Assyrians, in whose temple Sennacherib was 
ilain, (2 Kings xix. 87; Isa. xxxvii. 38.) Whether the 
initial N of the Hebrew name was an error of some ancient 
copyist, or a euphuism, not uncommon in Syriac, or whether 
it was not rather owing to the determinative for a god, which 
precedes the cuneiform name, being read as a phonetic sign, 
I will not pretend to decide ; but it is worthy of remark, that 
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before this idol that the proud boaster Sennacherib 
bowed, when the swords of his own sons smote him 
to the heart. Unhappy parent ! to have given life 
to monsters who could cruelly take his own, and to 

the Septuagint, who wrote while the god in question was 
still probably worshipped on the banks of the Tigris, and 
who may thus be supposed to have been fanfiiliar with the 
title, replaced the Hebrew inOJI by Acrdpax in one passage, 
and Effopax ^ another." . . . . " Now it can be shown by a 
multitude of examples, occurring in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
that in early times the countries and cities of the East were 
very commonly named after the gods who were worshipped 
there, or under whose protection the land was beheved to be. 
Assyria was thus certainly named after Assarac, the tutelar 
divinity of the nation, the geographical title being only 
usually written in fall, Assarak or Assarah, but being 
sometimes also represented by the same abbreviated mono- 
gram which is used for the name of the god. The question 
then arises, if the god Assarac, who imposed his own name 
upon the country where he was worshipped, can be identified 
with the BibUcal Ashur, who colonized Assyria." Major 
Bawlinson then goes on to say, that "there is no impro- 
bability in the proto-patriarch of Assyria having been deified 
by his descendants, and placed at the head of their Pantheon. 
AjBsarac is named in the inscriptions, ' Father of the gods,* 
* King of the gods,' * Great Ruler of the gods,* etc., and he 
would seem, therefore, to answer to Chronos or Saturn, 
whom the Greeks, in their Assyro-Hellenic mythology, made 
the husband of Semiramis or Bhea, the grandfather of 
Belus, and the progenitor of all the gods. Curiously enough, 
also, Beyer, who annotated Selden's work, * De Diis SyriSy 
and who illustrated the Biblical notices of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian gods by references to the Talmud and 
the rabbinical traditions, states, (page 323,) that Nisroch 
was considered to be identical with the Greek Chronos or 
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8mk in death beneath the strokes of those who 
were boimd by every tie to uphold and comfort 
his declining years. Unhappy worshipper ! |k) have 
raised his imploring eyes and his dying prayers to 
a god that conld not save. Truly, the idols of the 
heathen " are silver and gold, the work of men's 
hands. They have mouths, but they speak not: 
eyes have they, but they see not : they have ears, 
but they hear not: noses have they, but they 
smell not : they have hands, but they handle not : 
feet have they, but they walk not : neither speak 
they through their throat. They that make them 
are like unto them; and so is everyone that 
trusteth in them," Psalm cxv. 4-8. Alas ! he had 
rebelled against his Father in heaven, and his own 
sons rose up to avenge the wrong. He had, with 
strange infatuation, exalted his impotent gods 
against the almighty One, and he learned their 
helplessness in the hour of his greatest need. His 
faith and hope in the idols he had worshipped must 
have expired with his life. 

Can we review, brethren, this iuteresting and 
important history, without being deeply impressed 
with the fact, " that verily there is a Gk)d in the 
earth," a God who, "though he be high, yet hath 

Saturn, thus confirming, on Jewish authority, the indication 
afforded by the epithets appUed to Assarac in the inscrip- 
tions." — SawUfuon^s Commenta/ry on the Assyrian Imerip- 
tioMf pp. 26, 27. 
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he respect unto the lowly: but the proud he 
knoweth afiso* off/' Psalm cxxxyiii. 6. Gtooi king 
Hezekiah humbled himself under the mighty hand 
of Qx)dy and in due time he was exalted; but 
Sennacherib behaved exceeding proudly, and he 
was cast down and destroyed. And such is the 
recompense determined for all that exalt themselves 
against Gfod, for he has decreed that the arrogancy 
of the proud shall cease, and the haughtiness of the 
terrible be laid low. The records of the Divine 
government amongst the families of the earth, 
supply constant illustrations of the^ faithfulness of 
God to the threatenings of his Word. Edom made 
her habitation on high, and dwelt in the clefts of 
the rock, and in the pride of her heart she said. 
Who shall bring me down to the ground P Yet 
the crown of her pride was trodden under foot. 
The people of Moab were very proud ; their haugh- 
tiness, pride, and wrath, were great ; but the glory 
of Moab was contemned, and of all that great 
multitude there was only left a very small and 
feeble remnant. Tyre was the mart of nations, the 
crowning city, whose merchants were princes, whose 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth, but the 
Lord of hosts stained the pride of all 'their glory, 
and brought into contempt the honourable of the 
earth* Babylon, too, the glory of kiQgdoms, the 
beauty of the Ghaldees, exulting in the pride of 
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her heart, said, I sit .as a queen, as the lad^ of 
kingdoms. Yet the loss of her children and 
widowhood came upon her in one day ; there was 
no home left for the daughter of Chaldssa; but, 
forlorn and desolate, she sat upon the ground, even 
in the dust. 

And as it has been with nations, so it has been 
with individuals ; and the histories of Korah and 
Balaam, of Ahitophel and Haman, of Pharaoh and 
Sennacherib, of Nebuchadnezzar and Herod, and of 
a long hst of haughty priests, rulers, and princes, 
firom their day until now, will prove that eveiyone 
who is proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord. 
. "We see, too, that the elements of nature, the 
contingencies 6f earth, and the agencies of the 
universe, are ready to fulfil the high behests, and 
" to do all the pleasure " of the Lord. How secure 
and happy, then, are they who have made the 
eternal God their refuge, and habitually put their 
trust in him ! Let us make him our fear and our 
dread, and every other cause of fear will pass away. 
Let us address him as our Pather in Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and he will regard us with paternal love^ 
and pitiMly succour us in eveiy time of need; 
yea, let us place our whole confidence and hope in 
the all-sufficient Jehovah, for blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him. Gk)d grant that we 
may know it, for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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LECTIJEE V. 

THE PBOPHEOIES OP EZEKEEL, DT CONinECTION 
WITH THE SCTJLPTTTBES DT NnTETEH. 



" Now it came to pass in tlie thirtieth year, in the fourth 
month, ia the fifth day of the month, as I was among the 
captives by the river of Chebar, that the heavens were 
opened, and I saw visions of Otod," — Ezekiel i. 1. 



'' Cjos the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots? Then may they do good that were 
accustomed to do evil." The truth of this inspired 
maxim is remarkably illustrated in the history of 
the people of Judah, aA^er the death of Hezekiah. 
They returned to their idolatrous and unholy 
practices, and for more than a hundred years, and 
under seven successiye sovereigns, continued to 
provoke the patience, forbearance, and long-suffer- 
ing goodness of Jehovah. During that long period 
one sovereign alone, the youthful Josiah, attempted 
to recover his subjects to their Divine allegiance. 

L 
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He was only eight years old when he came to the 
throne, and during his long minority, idolatry, if 
not patronized, was at least tolerated by the men 
who administered the government. When he 
came of age, howeyer, a work of reformation 
was commenced in earnest, and for more than 
twenty years he laboured to improve the morals of 
the people, and to restore the worship of God to 
the simplicity and purity of its primitive state. 
Still, governments can do but little to reform the 
morality of nations — ^that work must be done by the 
people themselves ; and if they are fiiUy set to do 
evil, the wise enactment and equitable administra- 
tion of righteous laws, are not sufficient to turn 
them from transgression. Thoroughly opposed to the 
work of national regeneration, which their devoted 
sovereign had so long laboured to accomplish, the 
people of Judah were forsaken of G-od, and left to 
follow their own ways. King Josiah was slain in 
the battle of Megiddo, fighting against the Egyp- 
tians, and was succeeded by a worthless son, named 
Jehoahaz. After a weak and wicked administra- 
tion of only three months, he was deposed by 
Fharaoh-nechoh, king of Egypt, who sent him a 
prisoner to Eiblah, in the land of Hamath, and set 
up his brother Jehoiakim as a tributary prince in 
his stead. " He was a man," says Josephus, " of a 
wicked disposition, and ready to do mischief. He 
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was neither religious towards Gk)d, nor good- 
natured towards men." In fact, he must be num- 
bered with the worst of the kings of Judah, des- 
titute alike of all reverence for religion, and all 
regard for morality. In defiance of the Most 
High, he put the prophet Urijah to death, because 
he had prophesied in the name of the Lord 
against Jerusalem and against Judah, (Jer. zxvi. 
20-23 ;) and he seized the volume of Jeremiah's 
prophecies, that had been laid up in the temple, and 
having indignantly cut it with a knife, consiuned it 
with fire on the hearth of his own chamber. And 
with equal contempt for the rights of his subjects, 
he exacted labour without wages, and did not 
scruple to enforce their submission by acts of 
cruelty and blood. Although he had put the faithfiil 
Jeremiah under restraint, if not in a dungeon, yet 
the prophet boldlyuttered against this godless tyrant 
the denunciations of Jehovah: "Therefore thus 
saith the Lord of Jehoiakim king of Judah ; he shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David : and 
his dead body shall be cast out in the day to the 
heat, and in the night to the frost. And I wiU 
punish him and his seed and his servants for their 
iniquity; and I will bring upon them, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and upon the men of 
Judah, all the evil that I have pronounced against 
them," Jer. xxxvi. 30, 31. And so he did. The 

l2 
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moat pot^ilkiiig tiiafc ever led finili tlie mniesof 
Amjim came i^ agihwt Jemalem, pfut J^diouikiiii 
into fMexBf plmideied tiie temple, and. caoaed into 
c apU f itjr alwqt three thouamd peraong cf imk and 
finnify. These hnmitiationa were fioilowed hj still 
more afflJctiYe eyents, inwliidi he himadlf perished ; 
andy as Josephns states, the woids of Jeremiah 
werefblfflled: — 

^ Ckmoenung Jehoialdm the son of Josiah king of JTodah, 
They than nol lament &r bim, [njing] 
Ahn^hrotJier! or, jilinflter! 
Tbej thaU not lament for him, [asjing] 
Ah lord! or. Ah her glory! 

With the Irarial of an ass shall he be buried, dragged along, 
And caat forth beyond the galea of Jemaalem."' 

Amongst those persons of dignity and station 
who were carried away captives into Assyria^ the 
Jewish historian says, was ''the prophet Ezeldel, 
who was then but young ;" yet he was destined, 
within five years, to make the last efforts of 
inspired eloquence to arrest the downward course 
of his rebellious and apostate coimtrymen. The 
period of Ezekiers ministry is usually thought 
to have extended over more than twenty years, 
and which comprised events of stupendous in- 
terest — ^the overthrow of Jerusalem, the captivity 
of the Jews, and the final destruction of I^ineveh. 

' Jer. zxii. 18, 19. Blayney's Translation. 
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The learned Grotius has said of the prophet, ^' that 
he had great erudition and genius ; so that if we 
set aside his gift of prophecy, which is incom- 
parable, he may be compared with Homer, on 
account of his beautiful conceptions, his illustrious 
comparisons, and his extensive knowledge." But 
it does not devolye on me at this time to consider 
the characteristics of this inspired poet and Diyine 
orator, beyond those passages of his prophetic 
writings which relate to Nineveh and the Assyrian 
empire, and, therefore, I shall proceed — 

First : To noticb the urorDBiirTAi allusions to 

ASSYBIA WHICH ABE TOUITD US THE WBITU^OS 
OF THIS FBOPHET. 

That the prophet Ezekiel did really sojourn in 
Aflsyria is placed beyond queBtion, by the manner 
in which he describes the places and the facts he 
had to mention connected with it, and the remark- 
able agreement between these graphic sketches 
and the discoveries of Dr. Layard. 

A portion of the captive Jews were settled at a 
place called Tel-abib, by the river Ghebar, (Ezek. 
iii. 15,) whither the prophet went to dwell, that he 
might prosecute his ministry amongst them. It is 
at present somewhat difficult to identify this river, 
as we learn from Dr. Layard that there are two in 
those regions of nearly the same name ; the one. 
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called KHaboiir by the Arabs, the Chaboras of the 
Greeks, which flows through the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia into the Euphrates, near E^arkemish ; and the 
other, rising in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
joining the Tigris above Mosul. As "both were 
certainly in the immediate vicinity of Nineveh,'*** 
it is of less moment for us to determine on -the 
banks of which the poor captive Jews abode, as 
it is obvious that, from either locality, the pro- 
phet could easily reach that proud seat of Assyrian 
power, wealth, and luxury. The place where they 
dwelt, Tel-abib, if the etymology of the name may 
be trusted, was a cultivated and fertile spot, as it 
means "the hill of corn-ears,"* that spot doubtless 
being made fruitful by the waters of the neigh- 
bouring river. 

The prophet Ezekiel was commanded by the 
Spirit to go forth into "the plains of Assyria," 
to behold the glory of the Lord. These are de- 
scribed by ahnost all travellers as amongst the 
most sublime and impressive scenes in the East. 
Their vast extent, bounded only by the horizon, 
their deathlike silence and most profound solitude, 
would well accord with the state of the prophet's 

** Nineveh and its Bemams, voL ii. pp. 308, 309. 

^ " The word Tel^ Tele, a hill, is found in many names of 
places in Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Syria." — SosewnuUer^s 
Biblical Qeography, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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mind, who, in Ids loneliness, must have felt as if 
be were separated from the society of man that he 
might be admitted into the immediate presence of 
bis Maker. A shoreless sea of land around, and 
the unclouded and brilliant firmament of heaven 
above, would inspire awful conceptions of the 
Divine majesty, and humbling thoughts of his own 
littleness. These would best prepare him for 
beholding in the visions of God the glorious high 
throne of his sanctuary, aud the blessed angels 
ministering before it. Such scenes, if we may so 
speak, required a boundless area for the display of 
their unmeasured glories, and this vast expanse of 
earth and sky was, in truth, a fitting stage for the 
display of that celestial spectacle. 

We shall now pass &om these topographical 
iUustrations to consider the manners and customs 
of the Assyrians, to which the prophet alludes. 

For instance, he mentions that he was com- 
manded by the Spirit to take a tile, and engrave 
on it a representation of the city of Jerusalem 
besieged by her enemies, and iavested on every side, 
(chap. iv. 1-8.) " We may observe," says an able 
conmientator on this text, ^' that Otoi often suits 
prophetical types and figures to the genius and 
education of the prophets themselves. So the 
figures which Amos makes use of are generally 
taken from such observations as are proper to 
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the emplojinent of a aibeplierd or a Inulwiidiiiiii. 
Ezekiel had a pecuUar talent for aiddtectore^ so 
sereral repreientatiaiis are raitahle to that proffea- 
aioiL And they that n^poae the emhlrana here 
made use of to be below the dignify of the pro- 
phetical office, may as well aocase Ardumedea of 
folly for making lines in the dust."* I^or did 
our own incomparable Matthew Heuiy nnderstand 
the allusion better 'than those objectors. He 
obserreSy ''It was Jerusalem's honour, tiiat while 
she kept her integrity Qod had engrayen her npon 
the palms of his hands, bat now the fiuthfbl city 
had become a harlot, a worthless, brittle tile or 
brick is thought good enough to porixay it on." 
Ingenious and beautiful as this antithesis unques* 
tionably is, yet it is not true, for the prophet 
employed the material then commonly in use for 
public records. Had that unostentatiously learned 
and most able commentator possessed the advan- 
tages which modem expositors enjoy, resulting from 
the extensive researches of travellers in Assyria, he 
wotdd have known that the Assyrians engraved 
inscriptions and devices upon tiles, bricks, and 
cylinders of clay, while yet in a plastic state, and 
which afterwards being baked in a Aimace, Mth- 
fully retained the impression, without the loss of a 
single character, for centuries. Undesigned coin- 

• Dr. Willuuns Lowih mi loeo. 
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ddences like this, must assure us tliat this book of 
prophecy is both genuine and authentic.^ 

The impressive allegory contained in the twenty- 
third chapter of Ezekiel, has also received a remark- 
able illustration from the discoveries in Assyria. 
That forcible description of the abandonment of 
Israel and Judah, is clothed in the parabolical 
history of two daughters of Abraham, both married 
to one husband; the prophet calls the elder 
Aholah, and the younger Aholibah. Those appel- 
lations were designed to express the distinction 
between schismatical Samaria and orthodox Jeru- 
salem. Aholah means '^ her tent," or ** taber- 

^ It was annoimced by Major Bawlinson, at a late meeting 
of the British Association, that Dr. Lajard had penetrated 
into a chamber at Eonjui\jik, which appeared to be hke " the 
house of rolls," mentioned in the Book of Ezra, (yi. 2, 8.) 
He found these piles of tablets, or, as our translators would 
call them, *' tiles," reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and 
containing, as it would seem, the archiyes of the Assyrian 
empire during a lengthened period. Amongst them, it is 
said there is a copy of the decree of Cyrus, permitting the 
Jews to return from their captivity. 

When it is recollected that one of the greatest sources of 
inconvenience and trouble, in connection with ancient litera- 
ture, is the clerical errors of transcribers, who have been 
employed to copy obscure manuscripts, it is agreeable to 
anticipate that these ancient records, stereotyped in burnt 
day, will, after the lapse perhaps of thirty centuries, present 
to critics the original text, without the loss of a sentence or 
even a word — ^in &ct, the annals of Assyria in the veritable 
autographs of its own scribes and recorders. 
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nacle," rebellious Israel having pitched her own 
sacred habitation in Samaria ; and Aholibah signi- 
fies " my tent," or " tabernacle, is in her," alluding 
to the temple at Jerusalem, the chosen resting- 
place of Jehovah in Judah.* 

Now, the prophetical allegory describes both 
these sisters as profligate and shameless in the 
extreme, lost alike to aU decency and virtue. 
Their adulteries are detailed in terms best adapted 
to a people naturally sensual, and who had lost all 
notions of delicacy and refinement, amidst the 
brutal impurities which idolatry not only tolerated 
but encouraged amongst them. 

With such a people, the passion of jealousy pos- 
sessed a frightful power, and instances of conjugal 
faithlessness provoked speedy vengeance and terri- 
ble retribution ; these facts are, therefore, used in 
this prophetic parable, to give force to the whole 
representation of their wanton abandonment and 
its mournful results. For Jehovah had fi^equently 
spoken of the Jewish chiurch as his bride and his 
spouse ; and the pleasure and satisfaction he had 
in her were expressed by all the endearments of 
virtuous affection, nuptial gladness, and conjugal 
complacency and delight. "As the bridegroom 
rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice 
over thee." " Thy Maker is thy husband, the Lord 

o Bishop Newcome, in 2ooo. 
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of hosts is his name." " I am married unto you, 
saith the Lord." When Israel and Judah turned 
from the true worship of Jehovah to the service 
of idols, and &om confidence in his protection and 
favour to rely upon the help of Egypt and Assyria, 
they were like " a wife that committeth adultery, 
which taketh strangers instead of her husband;" 
and Jehovah therefore declared, " I will judge you, 
as women that break wedlock and shed blood are 
judged: and I wiU give thee blood in ftiry and 
jealousy." These faithful illustrations of the crimes 
of the Jewish people have, forsooth, offended the 
pure minds of some unbelievers, who have pointed 
them out as opposed to correct taste, and calcu- 
lated to corrupt the mind of the reader. Such 
criticisms say but Httle for their moral sensibilities 
after all, for it seems to me impossible to read the 
indignant reproofs and the terrible denunciations 
of the prophet, respecting such conjugal unfaithful- 
ness, without having a virtuous abhorrence of that 
crime greatly increased. Nor can I see the reason 
why these fastidious critics of the Holy Scriptures 
should be so scandalized at the language of the 
prophet, when they read in the daily journals the 
reports of our ecclesiastical and civil courts, and 
in the proceedings of parliament itself, the details , 
of foul adulteries, without remonstrance, it may be 
without disgust. 
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Betmning firom tbis neoesaaiy digiessioii, let me 
obeeryey that it is in connection -with tliiB pazable 
that those passages oocDr, which gire the mostr 
graphic descriptions of the persons' and appearances 
of the Assyrians, as portrayed on their palace walls. 
^ She doted upon the Assyrians her neighbonrs^ 
captains and nders clothed most gorgeously, horse** 
men riding upon horses, all of them desbable young 
men." " She saw men portrayed upon the wall, the 
images of the Chaldssans portrayed with yermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in 
dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to 
look to, after the maimer of the Babylom'ana of 
Chaldffia, the land of their natirity," Ezek. zziiL 
12, 14-16. '' The passage in Ezekiel, describing 
the interior of the Assyrian palaces," says Dr. 
Lajrard, ^'so completely corresponds with and 
illustrates the monmnents of Nimroud and Khorsa* 
bad, that it deserves particular notice." He also 
remarks, ^' There can scarcely be a doubt that 
Ezekiel had seen the objects which he describes — > 
the figures sculptured upon the wall, and painted."'* 

Let us, then, notice some of these striking coin« 
cidences. The Assyrians are said to be "all of 
ihem princes to look to," and the sculptures 
represent them as men of lofty stature, and of 

* Nanereh and its Bemaine, toI. ii. pp. 807, 809. 
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remarkably large and muBCular frames, with a 
physical development which seems equal to any po- 
tent and daring achievement. ^' These figures/' says 
tiie prophet, "were portrayed with vermilion;"* 
and Dr. Layard states, that the red colour on the 
sculptures at Khorsabad nearly approaches to ver- 
mlHon, and that those of Nimroud have a bright 
crimson, or lake tint, which, in briUiancy, exceeds 
the red colour on the sculptures of Egypt. They 
were also " girded with girdles on their loins," and 
aU the sculptures depict the Assyrian warriors, 
archers and spearmen, charioteers and horsemen, 
as tightly swathed around the waist with military 
belts, and sometimes of costly material and work- 
manship. The next sentence in our authorized 
translation is very obscure, ^^ exceeding in dyed 
attire upon their heads," and yet Bishop Newcome, 
in his "Improved Version," did not attempt any 

" ** ShaahoTy tbe word here employed, occurs abo in 
Jeremiah xxii. 14, where it is likewise rendered in our version 
•vermilion.* Q^senius translates it *red colour, red ochre, 
rubrica;* the Yulgate, 'Sinopis,* t.^., rubrica sinopensis, 
which was the most celebrated, (Phn. Hist. Nat. xxxv. 6, 18.) 
The Septuagint, fjlKros, which, in Homer, is rubrica. All the 
commentators, the Septuagint, and the Assyrian and Chaldee 
versions, give to Shashar the meaning of a colour. The rabbis 
make it ' cinnabar,' which is near to vermilion. There is an 
Arabic root, Shata/r^ from which SAuzret, redness of eyes, 
and JSshzer, ruddy of appearance, seem to be derived." — 
Layard, voL ii. p. 307. I^ote, 
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other rendering. He, however, understood it, in 
common with almost all the commentators, to 
describe flowing turbans, which it was supposed 
had been worn by them. But the discoyeries at 
Nineveh have not sanctioned the conjecture that 
the Assyrians were a turbaned nation, or that this 
text alludes to dyed shawls worn around their 
heads. Yet we cannot suppose that the prophet, 
80 minutely accurate in other particulars, can be in 
error in this description, and we must, therefore, 
seek for another meaning. Now, Dr. Layard re- 
marks, " The Assyrians paid particular attention to 
the adorning of their persons. Besides wearing 
numerous ornaments, they most carefully and 
elaborately plaited their hair and beards. The 
hair, as well as the beard, appears to have been 
dyed, as is still the custom in Persia ; but it has 
been doubted whether the hair represented in the 
sculptures was natural or artiflcial. The Egyptians 
were accustomed to wear large wigs, elaborately 
plaited and adorned ;" and even false beards were 
not unknown. The Persians, also, at a later period, 

* A specimen of this sort of head-dress was found in a 
tomh behind the small temple of Isis, at Thebes, and is now 
deposited in case 14 — 19 of the Egyptian room in the British 
Museum. It is of human black hair. '*Erom the upper 
part, which is curled, depend long and tightly-plaited locks. 
Wigs of this description appear on the heads of the female 
musicians in the fresco paintings of this collection, and on 
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adopted this artificial coiffiire."" It is in these 
facts, I think, that an explanation of this obscure 
passage will be found. It must be admitted that 
the quautity of curls which are uniformly given to 
their chief figures, and the regular, and even elabo- 
rate manner in which they are disposed, suggest to 
the carefiil observer that their hair was Mse. Many 
of the figures are represented with no other covering 
for the head than these exuberaat locks ; and when 
the excessive heat of the climate is borne in mind, 
it seems highly probable that their heads were pro- 
tected by those thick-haired coifs from the rays 
of the sun, which would otherwise have been in- 
sufferable. The fact, also, that they dyed their 
hair, whether natural or artificial, accords with the 
peculiar word employed in the original. 

It is also said, ''the captains and rulers were 
clothed most gorgeously." Assyrian garments were 
throughout the East proverbial for their magni- 
ficence and costliuess, from the days of Joshua to 
those of the Eoman empire. It was a Babylonish 
garment, or, more HteraUy, "a mantle of Shinar," 
that Achan coveted and purloined from amongst 
the spoils of Jericho to his cost, (Josh. vii. 21 ;) 
and the mother of Sisera longed to see her son 

those of persons of high rank." — Si/nopsis of British Museum, 
p. 220. 1850. 

o Nineyeh and its Benudns, yol. ii. pp. 327, 828. 
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returning from victory, his shoulders adorned with 
"a spoil of divers colours, embroidered on hoih. 
sides." " These robes, as portrayed on the sculp- 
tures, confirm the traditions of their beauty ai^ 
costliness." "Nothing remains in the bas-reliefs 
to indicate the materials of the robes. Like those 
worn at a subsequent period by the Babylonians, 
they may have been of linen or of wool, or they 
may have been of cotton, or even of silk, which was 
an article of produce at a very early period in 
Assyria. They were richly embroidered and dyed. 
The designs upon them were most elaborate, con- 
sisting of figures of men and animals, flowers, and 
various devices."* 

Thus, the discoveries at Nineveh bear most 
unexpected testimony to the minute accuracy of 
the prophet's statements and descriptions, and 
seem to be brought to light by Divine Providence 
at this particular juncture, as a well-adapted anti- 
dote to the historical scepticism of the present age. 
For it is plain, there is a tendency in certain 
quarters to treat the sacred records as Jewish 
legends, and their authors, the prophets of God, as 
witless visionaries or clumsy impostors. These 
bold critics are now compelled to hear, from the 
ruins of three thousand years, a testimony to the 
lofty characters of the Jewish prophets as men, 
' Nineveh and its Remains, yol. ii pp. 319 — 821. 
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and to their wondrous accuracy as writers, which, it 
is to be hoped, may abate the confidence they have 
in their own judgments, and induce them to prose- 
cute their ^ture researches with greater caution 
and lowliness of mind. 

"We must now proceed to the other part of this 
lecture, beset, I own, with great difficulties, and 
yet deeply interesting and instructive. I refer — 

Secondly: To the BXTRAOEDrNiLfiT visions the 

PBOPHET EZEKIEL BEHELD IK THE PLAINS OP 
ASSYBIiL. 

Dr. Layard found, at the gates of Nineveh, at the 
portals of the palace, and at the entrances of its 
corridors and chambers, massive compound figures, 
of monstrous conformation. These mysterious, but 
magnificent forms, represent colossal buUs and 
lions, with human heads, and the wide-spread wings 
of gigantic birds ; sometimes they have the head of 
on eagle, with the shoulders, arms, and hands of a 
man. These sublime images. Dr. Layard seems to 
think, are symbolical ; embodying the conceptions 
which the Assyrians formed of the wisdom, power, 
and ubiquity of the Supreme Being. '' They could 
find," he says, ''no better type of intellect and 
knowledge, than the head of the man ; of strength, 
than the body of the lion; of rapidity of mo- 
tion, than the wings of a bird. These winged, 

M 
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human-headed lions were not idle creations, the 
offspring of mere &11C7 ; their meaning was written 
upon them. They had awed and instructed raceSi 
who flourished three thousand years ago. Through 
the portals which they guarded, kings, priests, and 
warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, long 
before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to 
Greece, and had famished its mythology with 
symbols long recognised by the Assyrian votaries."* 
It is evident from this passage, that Dr. Layard 
regards these compound figures to have been the 
objects of idolatrous worship ; but I would submit, 
that had these figures been idol gods, altars would 
have stood before them, and they would have been 
placed in the inner part of the temple, as in. the 
adjrtiun of the G-reeks, or the most holy place of 
the Jews. Indeed, a careful examination of the 
plan of the largest hall, discovered in the north- 
west palace at Nimroud, and which I cannot doubt 
was devoted to sacred purposes, has confirmed this 
conjecture. This splendid interior was built due 
east and west, 154 feet long and 83 feet wide, and 
had one chief and three side entrances. All these' 
portals and passages were guarded with these 
human-headed and winged buUs and Hons, some hay- 
ing also hiunan hands and arms. At the upper, or 
east end, immediately facing the principal western 
o Ninereh and its Bemains, yoL i p. 70. 
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entrance, there was a recess, in wMcli were depicted 
in bas-relief two kings, facing each other, separated 
by the sacred tree, before which they were perform- 
ing some religious ceremony. Each soyereign was 
attended by a winged figure, carrying a fir cone and 
basket. Above the sacred tree, and between the 
kings, stood the winged divinity, in a circle, holding 
a ring in one hand. These figures were finely exe- 
cuted, and their dresses and ornaments were elabo- 
rate and elegant. Immediately in ^nt of this 
sculpture was a slab of alabaster, cut on the western 
side into steps. It appears to have been an altar 
on which sacrifices had been made, as there was 
carved round the stone an alabaster channel, for 
water or any other fluid to be drained away.* Now, 
the whole arrangement of this most interesting 
apartment assures me that these compound figures 
were not themselves the objects of adoration, but 
the symbols of ministering agents, the Divinely 
appointed guardians of faithM worshippers. When 
the prophet Ezekiel entered the gates of the city, 
or the vestibule of the palace, he saw in their awful 
forms appearances with which he was already fami- 
liar^ In his visions on the plain he had beheld 
similar forms attending on the chariot of G-od, the 
throne of the Eternal. In recording tiiose stupen- 
dous scenes, he says, that out of the midst of the 

• Nineveh and its Bemains, vol. i pp. 132—184, 381—884. 

M 2 
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fire was seen '' the likeness of four Hying creatures* 
And this was their appearance ; they had the like- 
ness of a man. And eyery one had four faces, and 
eyerj one had foiu* wings. And their feet were 
straight feet; the sole of their feet was like the 
sole of a calTs foot: and thej sparkled like the 
colour of burnished brass. And thej had the 
hands of a man under their wings on their four 
sides; and they four had their faces and their 
wings. Their wings were joined one to another ; 
they turned not when they went ; they went eyery 
one straight forward. As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face 
of a Hon, on the right side : and they four had the 
face of an ox on the left side ; they four also had 
the face of an eagle," Ezek. i. 5-10. Maryellous, 
indeed, would these strange beings haye appeared 
to Ezekiel had he not already seen their forms 
caryed on the doors and walls of the temple of 
Jerusalem. (1 Kings yi. 29-35.) King Solomon 
had also set up two such figures in the most holy 
place, made of pure gold, and of gigantic pro* 
portions, which expanded their wings oyer the 
sacred chamber. With the significance of these 
emblematic and colossal forms all the priests must 
haye been familiar, and, consequently, Ezekiel 
being of the Leyitical tribe was prepared for their 
presence, and at once recognised them, for he 
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expressly says, " I knew that they were the cheru- 
bims," Ezek. x. 20. Seeing they were so graphically 
portrayed on the walls of the temple, we may 
lawfully inqiiire. Whence did the royal preacher 
obtain his pattern ? He doubtless found it in the 
figures on the ark, and also on the embroidered 
ciurtariis of the holy tabernacle. In the Book of 
Exodus, Moses has preserved the Divine order he 
received for the construction of these sacred sym- 
bols: "And thou shalt make two cherubims of 
gold, of beaten work shalt thou make them, in the 
two ends of the mercy seat. And make one cherub 
on the one end, and the other cherub on the other 
end : even of the mercy seat shall ye make the che- 
rubims on the two ends thereof. And the cherubims 
shall stretch forth their wings on high, covering 
the mercy^seat with their wings, and their faces 
shall look one to another ; toward the mercy seat 
shall the faces of the cherubims be," Exod. xxv. 
18-20. 

It is important to observe here, that when Moses 
ordered Bezaleel and his associates to make the 
sacred furniture of the tabernacle, he supplied them 
with a most minute description of almost every 
article required, that they might make them all 
" after their pattern, which was showed him in the 
mount," Exod. xxv. 40. Take, for instance, the 
instructions respecting the golden candlestick ; you 
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cannot but be struck at the minuteness with which 
'* his shaft, the branches, his bowls, his knobs, and 
his flowers," are described, and every particular 
respecting the material, form, and ornaments, are 
determined and provided for. Now, as no sudi 
instructions appear respecting the cherubim, the 
inference seems to be inevitable, that their form 
and figure were already well known to the people 
of Israel. But the question still returns, When 
and how did these mysterious symbols become 
familiar to them P Josephus says, " The cherubim 
were flying creatures, but their form is not like 
to that of any of the creatures which men have 
seen, though Moses said he had seen such beings 
near the throne of Gk>d," upon the mount.^ This 
suggests that it is probable that Moses, on his 
descent from the presence of the Lord, declared to 
the people these strange appearances, as Ezekiel 
did at a later period ; but, then, we recollect a scene 
which occurred with Aaron and the discontented 
tribes before Moses came down from the mount, 
and when they set up the golden calf. Now, I 
conceive that image to have been nothing more nor 
less than the figure of a cherub ; for, as Dr. "Watta 
has remarked, "neither Aaron nor his abettors 
can weU be imagined so foolish as to make the 
figure of a mere calf, or of the Egyptian god Apis, 
« AQtiquitie0» book iii. ohap. Ti mo. v. 
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who was worshipped under the form of an ox, when 
it was made as an idol for the Israelites to adore, 
since the Egyptian gods, as well as men, partook 
of the yengeance of the Gk)d of Israel for the 
oppression of his people." ' *^ For he smote all their 
firstborn; and upon their gods also he executed 
judgments." GDhis opinion has, however, been re- 
cently revived, upon the authority of a gentleman 
of distinguished learning and research, who, in his 
fiplendid work on '' The Ancient Iigyptians," says, 
^' That it was from the worship of the bull Mnevis, 
worshipped at Hieropolis, that the Israelites bor- 
rowed their notions of the golden calf; and the 
offerings, dancing, and rejoicing on the occasion, 
were doubtless in imitation of a ceremony they had 
witnessed in honour of Mnevis during their sojourn 
in Egypt." ^ This hypothesis assumes that the 
IsraeUtes freely associated with their Egyptian 
masters, and mixed themselves with the native 
population. But Moses informs us that the 
Israelites were shepherds, and "every shepherd 
was an abomination unto the Egyptians," so that 
^'the Iigyptians might not eat bread with the 
Hebrews ; for that, too, waa an abomination unto 
them," (Gen, xlvi. 84-47, 1-6 ; xliii. 32.) Joseph, 
therefore, requested of Pharaoh that they might 

• Watts's Works, vol. iv. p. 635, 4to edition. 

* Sir Gt, Wllkixi80xi*8 Ancient Egypt, vol. v. p, 197. 
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thinketh of such a person, that he would pacify a 
clamorous people with so vile a condescension. He 
had a better design ; howsoever, the madness of the 
people perverted it. It was ill enough that he set 
up a symbol of Q-od's presence where he had not 
appointed him. It was a crime sufficiently high 
that he had erected an undue statue, or an arbitra- 
rious external sign of God's presence, though not 
an image of him : for such the cherubim were not.'*** 
The iuquiry, therefore, returns once more. From 
whence was the idea of the cherubim derived? 
Now, I do not wish to conceal the remarkable 
fact, that compound figures, like the cherubim, 
overshadowed the arks which the Egyptian priests 
carried in their sacred processions, as depicted on 
the sculptured walls of the palaces, temples, and 
tombs of ancient Egypt. Must we, then,, admit 
that these were the prototypes of the cherubim ; 
and own, as some have done, that Moses was a 
plagiarist, who borrowed his religious symbols from 
the people amongst whom he had been bom and 
educated? 'No one, I think, who believes in his 

Divine legation, will entertain the thought for a 

• 

moment. And yet here is the startling fact, that 
winged figures, very like cherubim, were placed on 
the arks of Egypt long before the days of Moses 
and the Exodus. "Well, then, my persuasion is, 
' Tenison of Idolatry, etc., chap. tL p. 8, 4ito. 1678. 
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that these figures were borrowed from symbols still 
more ancient. For, let it be remembered, that 
these compounded and winged formations are not 
peculiar to any one of the most ancient nations, 
but are found portrayed in the sculptures of 
Persia, India, and Thibet, as well as in those of 
Assyria and Egypt, Grreece and Eome.^ This fJEbct 

• Eyery reader must be aware of the feet, tliat near the 
great Pyramid of Djiza, in Egypt, there is a gigantic statue 
of the SphmXy which, on account of its colossal proportions, 
is one of the most astonishing works of the ancients. The 
€h«ek language does not yield the etymology of this word, 
and its deriyation being quite imknown, the learned haye 
been left to conjecture its import and use. This figure it 
composed of the head and shoulders of a woman, and the 
body of a couching lion, and its features and attitude are said 
to be expressiye of the most profound repose. The Abb^ 
Flaohe supposed it was symboUcal of the two months of the 
inundation, July and August, when the sun passes through 
the zodiacal signs of Leo and Yirgo, and that it also seryed 
as a Nilometer, to indicate the rise or fell of the riyer. More 
recent researches haye discoyered that these compound 
statues abound in Egypt, but with such yariations as bi« 
fetal to the zodiacal theory. For there are found not only 
andro-sphinxes, as mentioned by Herodotus at Sais, and 
tometimes bearded, but also sphinxes with the head of »ram 
or of a hawk. The position in which they are placed is 
also unfeyourable to the idea of their use as water-gauges. 
Ayenues were formed of these fantastic shapes, and a grand 
one, leading from the Temple of Luxor to that of Camak, ig 
composed of two parallel hnes of such statues. These are called 
orio-sphinxes, from icpioT, a ram, because they haye the head 
of that animal, with the body of a lion. These are described 
as of sand-stone, and each has between its fore legs s mummy* 
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is suggestive of a higher and a hoHer origin, and 
leads one to inquire yet Airther, whether they may 
not have been coeval with the earliest patriarchs, 
and, like the ordinance of sacrifice, have been 
transinitted by them to all the ancient fiEumlies of 
the East. You will remember that, in the history 
of the Fall, it is written that the Lord God placed 

shaped figure, which holds in its hands the sacred symbol 
oaUed Tau, from its resemblance to the letter T. Plutarch 
(de Isid) says, which is highly probable, that they were 
placed before the temples to show the sacredness of the 
mysteries. It seems likely that the colossal Sphinx was placed 
near the Pyramids, as the guardian of their mysteries. In 
the portab of the ruined palace of Persepolis there are 
colossal winged bulls, which Mr. Morier calls sphinxes, 
extremely like those which haye since been found in Assyria, 
Mr. Charles Taylor, the editor of Gahnet's Dictionary, re* 
lerring in his Fragments, "No, 152, to one of those " bucolic 
sentinels," observes, and his words are remarkable, haTing 
been written thirty years ago, therefore long before the ruins 
of Nineveh were explored : " This statue is greatly damagedi 
but it represents an ox's body, eagle's wings, and a human 
coimtenance — thus it closely t^proaohes the ancient oomposi- 
tion of the cherub ; and it is more satisfactory, because being 
extant in Persia, it proves that such emblems were not con- 
fineclv to Egypt, but might be of ChaUUBon, or, at least, of 
Asiatic origin. In fact, it is evident they were adopted 
throughout a veiy extensive portion of the East ; and Ezekiel 
being resident in Persia, his reference to them might be easily 
understood by his readers, to whom such symbols were £Euni- 
liar." We leium, also, on the authority of Captain Seeley, that 
at Ellora, the most magnificent temple in India, there are 
also figures of sphinxes, as if to guard the sacred rites : the 
Romans, too, appear to have placed them for the same purpose 
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" Chebtjbims" on the boundaiy of Eden, with " a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life." Now, it has been 
observed by competent critics, that the Hebrew 
verb translated "placed," signifies properly to 
''be placed in a tabernacle," and that, therefore, 
there was established at that time a sanctuary, in 
which the symbols of the Divine presence were 
manifested, and before which man, after his fsdl, 
was permitted to bring the appointed sacrifice, and 
offer the prescribed worship. 

If you will connect this idea with the history of 
the first sacrifices, I think it wiU appear stiU more 

in the porches of their temples. These, and similar fiicts, 
lead me to adopt the opinion of the common origin of those 
emblematic figures, which I have since found veiy decidedly 
expressed by BosenmuUer in his Scholia. (Exod. xxy. 18.) 
<<The cherubim were fictitious animals, compounded of a 
man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, as described by Ezekiel i. 6, 
et seq. It is stated (G«n. iii. 24) that they were placed by 
God as the guards of Paradise. Hence, the cherubim came 
to be symbols of sacred things and places, which it was not 
lawful to approach. The sphinxes of the Egyptians, the 
dragons of the Gfreeks, and the griffins of the Indians aiid 
northern nations of Asia, are similar, both in form and signi- 
fication, to the cherubim of the Hebrews. For they, also, are 
described as fictitious winged creatiures, compounded from 
various animals, and guardians of things or places to which 
access was forbidden. Gl-reat wisdom was frequently ascribed 
to them, and this was especially the case with regard to the 
sphinxes — miimals having the jBstce of a man, the body of a 
Hon or ox, and the wings of an eagle." 
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probable. We read, " And in process of time Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering uuto 
the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock and of the fat thereof,'* Gen. iv. 3. 
The question naturally arises here, "Whither did 
they bring their oblations? Surely there must 
have been some settled. Divinely prescribed place 
for such acts of worship ;' if not, we shall find some 
difficulty in understanding what follows: "The 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering: 
but unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect," Gten, iv. 4, 5. Some visible token of 

" " Now, as there were solemn times of making their devout 
acknowledgments to Gk>d : so, I doubt not, there were some 
set places where they met for that purpose. For the word in 
Hebrew for hrauffht is never used about domestic or private 
sacrifices, but always about those public sacrifices which were 
brought to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, to 
be offered by the priest. As Lev. iv. 4, ' He shall bring the 
bullock unto the door,* etc. ; which occurs all along, especially 
in the ninth chapter of that book. And, therefore, I suppose 
they broughi these sacrifices, here mentioned, to some fixed 
place, looking towards the Schechinah, or glorious presence 
of G^d, at the entrance of the garden of Eden, from which 
Adam had been expelled. For there being, no doubt, some 
settled place where they performed sacred offices, it is most 
reasonable to think it had respect to the Schechinah, or 
Divine Majesty. Wheresoever that appeared, there they ap- 
peared (as the Scripture speaks) before G-od ; because there he 
manifested his special presence, which moved them to go 
thither to worship him, to give him thanks, or to inquire of him, 
as we read Bebecca did, Oten, xxv. 22." — Patrick^ G^. iv. 3. 
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this was, doubtless, afforded; most probably like 
that which came forth from the most holy place, 
when fire consumed the victims on the brazen 
altar that Aaron first, offered for a burnt ofiering. 
(Lev. is. 24.) And this will appear with still 
greater distinctness, when we further read that 
Cain fled "from the pbesevce or thb Lobd." 
The universality of the Divine presence is a 
doctrine of natural religion, and from its ubiquity 
who can flee away? "Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there : if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art 
there. K I take the wings of the momiag, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me," Fsa. cxzzix. 7-10. Some local manifes- 
tation of the glorious presence of the Lord must, 
therefore, be intended, upon which angels or 
cherubim, like heavenly courtiers and ministers of 
state, attended ; for this we find was uniformly the 
case in all the subsequent manifestations of Deity 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments. K, 
then, the early patriarchs beheld cherubim waiting 
upon God, as the representatives of the obedience 
and service of the heavenly host, it follows that 
they would describe their symbolic appearances 
and wondrous forms to their children, who, I 
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imagine, with a growing love of art, reduced those 
descriptions to form, and modelled them, so that 
the knowledge of the figure and hieroglyphic cha- 
racter of the cheruhim was preserved and trans- 
mitted to later times. It is only in this way that 
one can explain the facts already adduced, to show 
that the cheruhic form was weU known to the 
Israelites and other nations. Nor are there wanting 
other circumstances to strengthen this opinion. 
We find that in the family of Laban, in Meso- 
potamia, there were certain images, which are 
called teraphimy and which were certainly not idols 
in the gross sense of the word; for it is plain 
no ultimate worship was rendered them, nor is it 
said that he or his daughters used them for the 
purposes of divination.'' Moses, who records the 

' It 18 true that we find teraphim spoken of as instrumentB 
of divmation at a later period, as is plain £rom Ezek. xxi. 21, 
Hoe. iii 4. Sut when we reflect on the downward tendencies 
of our fallen nature, it will be easily seen, that what was re- 
garded as only symbolic, and, therefore, innocent in one age, 
may have been debased into an ultimate object of worship, 
and so become idolatrous at a later period, as was the case 
with the brazen serpent. (2 Kings xviii. 4.) 

** The conjecture of Lewis de Dieu upon this place," says 
Dr. Symon Patrick, '* seems to me most probable, that tero" 
phima were the representatives of some angelical powers, 
(teraphim and seraphim being the very same, by the change 
only of a letter,) who, they imagined, declared the mind of 
GK>d by them. For, in those countries where the Schechinah, 
or presence of the Diyine Majesty, did not appear, as it did in 
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purloining of these images by Eebecca, does not 
speak of her as an idolatress; and, what is stilL 
more remarkable, does not employ the word terw' 
pMm in his prohibitory enactments -against idolatry. 
^' These images appear, then, to have been con- 
sidered to fix a protecting and guiding presence to 
the places iu which they were set up ; "' an idea 
in fuU accordance with the services which good 
angels, '^ sent forth to minister to heirs of salya- 
tion," are declared in Holy Writ to render. 

I regret that it has been necessary for me to pur- 
sue so extended a range of observations, to justify 
the conclusions I have already stated, but I trust 
it has not been a profitless discussion. We haye 
glanced at the temples of the heathen, and seen 
those compound creatures, in various forms of de- 
basement, placed in the avenues and the portals 
of their most celebrated £anes, as sentinels and 
guards ; just as we see, ia the Sacred Writings, the 
cherubim attending upon the throne of Jehorah, 
from the first cloudy pavilion that was pitched 
before the approaches to Eden, down to the celestial 
visions of Ezekiel in the plains of Assyria. 

Abraham's fEonilj, they had at least some tradition of it, and 
of the angels that were its attendants ; true resemblances of 
which they made, in hope they might by that means haye a 
communication with them, and gain intelligence from 
beaven." — Patrick's Commentary^ G«u. xxzi. 19. 
' Dr. Kitto, in loco. 
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Those forms, I thidk, the Assyrians must have 
borrowed from the Jews, or rather from the earlier 
patriarchs ; the doctrine, it may be, was lost in 
8vq>er8titiou8 traditions, but the form and symbol 
remained, as we see them in the present day. 

And this gives me the opportunity, before I 
close, of noticing the significance of these mystic 
forms. To the sacred hall at Nineveh, which I have 
already described, there were four entrances ; one, 
the grand western entrance, two on the north, and 
one on the south side. These approaches were all 
guarded by pairs of colossal figures, one on each 
comer, which formed a most imposing and magni- 
ficent entrance. Those at the western, or chief 
entrance, were human-headed winged Hons, the 
human shape being continued down to the waist, 
and ftimished with arms. They were about twelve 
feet in height, and the same in length. Expanded 
wings spring from the shoulders, and spread over 
the back. The appearance of these mysterious 
emblems was most impressive. The single entrance 
on the south was guarded by winged human-headed 
bulls, whilst the two doorways on the north were 
both guarded by winged lions, with the heads of 
men, and with human arms; in one case having 
the hands crossed in front, and in the other car- 
rying a stag or ram on one arm, and holding a 
branch, with three flowers, in the other hand. Now 
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the figures the prophet Ezekiel saw in vision were 
like winged oxen, with the £eumss of a man, a lion, 
an ox, and an eagle. The^ had human hands 
beneath their wings, and their legs were straight, 
like the fore legs of an ox, and the feet also were 
cloven like those of that animal. " It will be 
observed," says Dr. Layard, " that the four forms 
(and those only) chosen by Ezekiel to illustrate his 
description — the man, the lion, the bull, and the 
eagle — ^are precisely those which are constantly 
found on Assyrian monuments as religious types. 
These coincidences are too marked not to deserve 
notice, and do certainly lead to the inference, that 
the symbols chosen by the prophet were derived 
from, or rather identical with these Assyrian 
sculptures."* The significance of these symbols 
must now be glanced at. If you observe the 
zoological rank of these animals, you will find them 
the chiefe of their respective classes — ^the lion, the 
chief amongst wild animals, and the ox, the first 
amongst the tame ones ; the eagle, the head of the 
birds, and man, "who has dominion over aU the 
works of God," and by whom every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in 
the sea, is tamed — ^the head of aU. Expressive as 
this illustration imdoubtedly is, of the dignity and 
power of the blessed angels, yet I do not regard 

" Nineveh and its Bemains, toI. ii. p. 465. 
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it to be the true idea of these symbols. A learned 
iVench divine of the seventeenth century has, I 
think, expressed it in a single sentence: "The 
face of the man denotes intelligence ; of the lion, 
intrepid courage ; of an ox, patience and labour ; 
and of an eagle, vast penetration and sublime 
insight to heavenly things."" And then there 
is the expressive appendage of outspread wings, 
emblematic of their readiness to soar, and of 
their rapid progress towards whatsoever is dutiful 
or Divine. 

In bringing this lecture to a close, allow me to 
press upon your attention the two chief lesions its 
leading topics suggest. 

1. Learn the &uty of renouncing conformity to 
this jpresent evil world, the neglect of which hrotight 
the people of Judah into captivitg. In the former 
part of this discourse, we had to illustrate the 
prophet's aflfecting description of the conjugal infi- 
delity of the sister nations, Israel and Judah. But 
if we strip that parable of its oriental dress, and of 
those faithful illustrations, which were but too 
fip-Tnilmr to the people for whom they were first 
penned, the case is simply this, that, separated from 
the heathen around them, both by the providence 
and grace of their Q-od and Father, they were 
required " to dwell alone, and not to be reckoned 

' M. Saurin's Dissertations. 
n2 
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among the nations." Thej were to be consecrated 
to Gk)d, and "holiness to the Lord" was to be 
inscribed alike on their persons and possessions. 
But they were not satisfied in their seclusion, and 
wickedly conformed themselves to the customs and 
usages of their idolatrous neighbours, and sought 
in their friendship that security which they could 
alone enjoy in the protection of Jehovah. The 
equestrian pomp, the sensual indulgences, the 
filthy idols of the G-entiles, were all coveted and 
obeyed. The duty of repentance for these sinful 
compliances was forcibly proclaimed by the prophet 
Hosea : " O Israel, thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity. Take with you words, and tvan to the 
Lord : say unto him, Take away aU iniquity, and 
receive us graciously; " " Asshur (that is, Assyria) 
shall not save us ; we wiU not ride upon horses ; " 
(not seek for a cavalry force, which was the pride 
and boast both of Egypt and Assyria ;) " neither 
will we say any more to the work of our hands, Ye 
are our gods." And was not their position typical 
of our own ? Has not G^od caUed us by his grace 
to be a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
Does He not say, " Come out from amongst them, 
and be separate, and touch not the unclean thing : 
and I will receive you, and wiU be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord almighty." Nonconformity to this pre- 
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sent evil world is in fact the duty of every child of 
God: one might almost say, it is a term of our 
adoption. In that spirit Abram left Ur of the 
Chaldees, and renounced the idols vrhich Assyria 
had set up; this was the course of Moses, who 
eschewed the maternal care of that princess who 
in his day was heiress presumptive to the throne of 
Egypt, for he had respect unto the recompence of 
reward ; for this Saul of Tarsus gave up his honour- 
able position amongst the chief rulers and learned 
Pharisees of his fatherland, and accounted it but 
dross that he might win Christ. But if, instead of 
this holy decision, we halt between two opinions, and 
vacillate between Gk)d and mammon, we shall hear the 
stem reproofs of his Holy Spirit in words like these : 
" Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that 
the friendship of the world is enmity with Qod ? 
whosoever therefore wiU be a friend of the world 
is the enemy of God,'* James iv. 4 ; and incur that 
holy displeasure which brought upon Israel and 
Judah reproach and ruin. 

2. Let us estimate the privilege of uniting with 
the blessed imgels in the worship and service of 
owr God and Father, The apostle Paul has drawn 
an eloquent contrast between the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, in which he informs us 
that all believers in Christ are admitted to the 
fellowship of " an innumerable company of angels ;'* 
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not as ihej were seen amidst the awful splen- 
dours of Mount Sinai, but as they gather in 
joyful assemblance to "the church of the firstr 
bom," upon Mount Zion above. There they are 
8tm engaged in glorifying and praising God, a duty 
which has employed their loffcy powers through 
the long periods of their unfading, unfailing life. 
At the first creation these "morning stars sang 
together, and the angels of God shouted for joy ;" 
and when the new creation dawned in the advent 
of the Redeemer, a multitude of the heavenly host 
praised the Lord, and sang, saying, " Glory to God 
in the highest ! and on earth, peace, and good will 
towards men." In all the unveilings of the throne 
of the Eternal, they have been seen occupied in this 
blissful service; and the spirit of the apostle John 
must have been stured within him, when in rapt 
vision he " heard the voice of many angels, saying, 
with a loud voice. Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." 
We may imite with them in this delightfiil em- 
ploy, for though "we must not worship angels, 
yet we may worship with them ;" and sad will be 
the day when the church on earth shall forget 
to join with those blessed spirits, in anthems of 
common praise to the Father of all. Let us bear 
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this in mind in the public semce of Qoi, and 
select those formularies of praise which will best 
express our sympathy with those glorious beings in 
their acts of adoration. They, indeed, serve God 
in the most holy place, while we only worship 
Him in the outer court; but yet there may be 
union in the service, though there be distinction as 
to the place. We must, then, cherish this feeling, and 
seek to give full expression to it in our religious 
services. To this end I could gladly adopt that 
most sublime of uninspired compositions, the hymn 
Te Deum, which has now for more than fifteen 
hundred years witnessed to the united worship of 
the church on earth and in heaven. Cold must 
that man's heart be, which does not leap with holy 
gladness at the utterance of such jubilant and 
sublime sentences as these : — 

^ We praise thee, O God : we aoknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father ever- 
Listing. 

To thee all angels cry aloud: the heavens and all the 
powers therein. 

To thee Cherubin and Seraphin continually do cry. 

Holy, holy, holy : Lord Gk)d of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 
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The holy Ohuroh throughout all the world doth acknow- 
ledge tliee s 
The Father : of an infinite Majesty ; 
Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 
Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father.'* 

Gherishing such exalted sentiments of adoration 
and praise, our souls will realize the communion of 
saints, and anticipate the joys of the blessed, until 
they shall pass from these temples made with 
hands to the sanctuary in the heavens, where, 
" before the throne of Grod, they shall serve him 
day and night in his temple:" which the Lord 
grant, for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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LECTTJEE VI. 

THE DOOM OF NIKEYEH, AS PBEDIGTED BY THE 
JEWISH FBOFHETS, AlTD ITS TEBBIBLE ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT. 



" And he will stretch out his hand against the north, and 
destroy Assyria ; and will make Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst 
of her, all the heasts of the nations : hoth the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their voice 
shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresh- 
holds: for he shaU uncover the cedar work. This is the 
rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I 
am, and there is noue beside me: how is she become a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in ! every one that 
passeth by her shall hiss, and wag his hand." — Zephaniah iL 
13—15. 



Bold and beautiful as all the poetical conceptions 
of the prophet Ezekiel confessedly are, none is 
more striking and appropriate than his parable of 
the AsByrian monarchy. This he described as a 
cedar of Lebanon, the head of which towered 
towards heaven, and the branches stretched over 
the earth: so that "all the fowls of heaven 
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made their nests in his boughs," and ''all great 
nations " rested beneath its shadow, Ezek. xxxi. 6. 
This noble image can scarcely be regarded as 
a poetical exaggeration, for during the later 
periods of the empire its borders were so enlarged, 
as in fact to reach from the shores of the Hel- 
lespont to the banks of the Indus, and from the 
confines of Fontus to the very borders of Egypt. 
The Assyrian cedar, then, was an object of surpass- 
ing grandeur and beauty. With knarled roots, firmly 
holding to the soil, the thick-set and massive stem 
Hfted up on high many pondrous arms, strong as 
the trunks of other trees, whilst the lower branches 
bent towards the ground with graceM symmetry. 
It was clothed, too, with a robe of perpetual ver- 
dure, and thickly hung with cones, that, Kke silver 
censers, glittered in the sun, and breathed forth the 
fragrance of the choicest babn. 

« Thus was he beautiful in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches : 
For his root was bj many waters. 
The cedars in the garden of G^od could not hide him ; 
The fir trees were not like his boughs, 
And the plane trees were not as his branches : 
Not any tree in the garden of God 
Was Uke unto him in his beauty. 
So that all the trees of Eden, 
Which were in the garden of Ghod, enyied him." • 

" Ezek. zxxi. 7 — 9. Newcome's Translation. 
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And 80 his heart was lifted up with pride ; but 
the hand of God brought him to the dust. " For 
the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every 
one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one 
that is lifted up ; and he shall be brought low : and 
upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and 
lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan," Isa. ii. 
12, 13. The prophet Ezekiel, pursuing his affecting 
allegory, further describes how " the terrible of the 
nations cut him down," so that his broken trunk 
and sapless branches lay stretched across the plain 
in ruin and desolation: — 

'* Upon the moimtainB, and in all the valleys, his branches 

feU; 
And his boughs were broken by all the streams of the land ; 
And all the people of the earth went down from his shadow 

and left him. 
Upon his ruin dwelt all the fowls of the heavens ; 
And upon his branches were all the beasts of the field : 
To the end that none of all the trees by the waters 
Exalt themselyes for their stature, 
Neither set their top 
Among the thick boughs."' 

This was no poetical dream, nor was it a pro- 
phetical announcement of calamities yet to come ; 
but it was a record of what had already happened. 
The captive prophet had seen the feller wield the 
axe that shook the cedar to its roots, and made 

' Ezek. xxxi. 12 — 14. Kewoome's Translation. 
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the topmost boughs to tremble at every stroke ; and 
had heard the fatal crash which brought it to the 
ground, and the screams of the affiighted birds as 
they fled £rom their nests in its falling branches. 
This sad tale of Assyria's overthrow and desolation 
he was commanded to recite, that Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, might learn to abase himself before the 
Most High. "Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is 
fallen." 

Now this terrible destruction, which had been 
predicted by the Jewish prophets, may be justified 
by the matured wickedness of the Assyrian people. 
I therefore proceed to show — 

First: How the wioseditess of assybia. was 

CONSUMMATSn. 

The Jewish prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Zepha- 
niah and Nahiun, brought the gravest accusations 
against the people of Nineveh, which some might 
regard as only the revHings of bitter enemies, did 
not fragments of ancient history, and the ABsyrian 
antiquities that have been brought to light, abun- 
dantly sustain the solemn allegations. These I will 
now proceed to consider. 

1. Their impious pride, Nineveh, the rejoicing 
city, as our text declares, dwelt carelessly and 
securely, saying in her heart, " I am, and there is 
none besides me." The exaggerated estimate they 
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formed of themselves, and the contempt they felt 
for other nations, was shown by the Assyrians on 
their sculptured waUs, where, after the manner of 
the Egyptians, they portrayed their heroes as of 
gigantic strength and stature, whilst their enemies 
were made like dwarfs and pigmies. The language 
of Sennacherib, you will remember, breathed this 
imperious and disdainful spirit, and Nabuchodo- 
nosor, the penultimate sovereign of Assyria, dis- 
played a temper equally haughty, scornful, and 
impious. 

In the Book of Judith, " which is perfectly conso- 
nant with the whole range of sacred and profane 
history, and supplies some important Unks in both, 
not found elsewhere,"'' we learn that he caUed into 
his presence Holofemes, the chief captain of his 
army, and as " the great king, the lord of the whole 
earth,*' Commanded him, at the price of his life, to 
take a hundred and twenty thousand footmen, and 
twelve thousand horse, all men '' that trust in their 
own strength," and go to avenge him upon the 
western countries, firom the Euphrates to the Jordan 
and the Nile, because they had made light of his 
commands, and had reftised to send him aid in his 
expedition against Ecbatana, the capital of the 
Medes. This whole address breathed out threaten- 
ings and slaughter ; he delighted to anticipate that 
' Hales's Sacred Chronology, vol. ii. p. 432. 
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'' the slain shall fill their valleja and brooks," and 
that the rivers should be choked up with the dead. 
Its arrogance is equal to its cruelty; yea, from ihe 
lofty style of the twelfth verse, one might be led to 
imagine that Qtod himself was the speaker : " Por 
as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, what- 
soever I have spoken that will I do with my hand." 
Surely He, whose sovereign dominion extends over 
all creatures, and whose just decrees none can frus- 
trate, alone possesses the right to employ language 
like this. But the fact is, that the Assyrian princes, 
in the sublimity of empire, affected Divine honours, 
and not only accepted, but claimed the homage and 
worship due to God alone. This Holofemes sought 
for his proud and impious master at the hands of 
the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, and of the sea- 
coasts of Palestine ; therefore he " cut down their 
groves, and decreed to destroy all the gods of the 
land, that all nations should worship Nabuchodono- 
sor only, and that all tongues and tribes should call 
upon him as Qod."^ And when, at a subsequent 
stage of the campaign, his march was opposed in 
the hill country of JudsBa by the Israelites, and he 
was told that their Q-od would deliver them, he 
blasphemously exclaimed, '* Who is GU)d, but Nabu- 
chodonosor? He wiU send his power, and will 
destroy them from the face of the earth, and their 

' Judith ilL 8. 
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God shall not deliver them. Thej shall utterly 
perish, saith king Nabuchodonosor, lord of the 
whole earth ; for he said, None of my words shall 
be vain."« 

The daring impiety of these Assyrian princes 
must be traced to the depravity of their hearts, 
stimulated by undisputed authority, and gratified 
by despotic power. To inspire their subjects with 
veneration and awe, they secluded themselves from 
observation in the most secret apartments of the 
palace; and, as if conscious that the more they were 
known the less they would be revered, they did not 
permit even their courtiers to come unbidden into 
the presence-chamber. Indeed, it seems likely that 
the Assyrian princes had their thrones surrounded 
with costly hangings, that their courtiers and vassals 
might not look upon them, but when, as a special 
act of grace, they threw aside the drapery that con- 
cealed their persons.* 

On the Assyrian marbles are depicted the eunuchs 
and great officers of state, approaching the king 
with the most profound reverence, and priests and 
winged genii are ministering to him as the viceroy 
and representative of the Supreme. Advanced thus 
far, another step was only required for him to usurp 
Divine honours, which the abject race he governed 
doubtless yielded with acclamations of joy. 
• Judith vi. 2—4. * Esther iv.ll j vide note, p. 62 : tTtfi-a, 
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This ultimate effect of Asiatic despotism, which 
it is said, Pythagoras found amongst the Ghald»an3y 
corrupted all the eastern potentates, and £roin 
them this God- defying wickedness spread to the 
western nations. We find that Darius the Made 
was the object of this impious adulation, for hia 
chief estates decreed that none should make 
prayer or suppHcation to any god, save only of 
him, for thirty days ; which execrable flattery was, 
in effect, to proclaim him as the only god of the 
empire for that period. (Daniel vi. 6-9.) Alexander 
the Great aspired to the same dignity, and was 
filled with rapturous joy when the lying oracle 
at the temple of Jupiter- Ammon saluted him aa 
Divine. He accordingly transplanted the impious 
foUy from Persia into Greece, and persecuted to 
his death the plain-spoken Callisthenes, who indig- 
nantly withstood this daring usurpation. The kings 
of Egypt and of Greece allowed themselves to be 
styled heneieuctoTBy saviours, and illustrious gods ; 
they even permitted worship to be offered to them, 
and accepted of Divine honours. The abomination 
soon reached the Eoman empire, and so thoroughly 
were the Asiatic provinces infected with this spirit 
of servility and adulation, that they reared altarSy 
built temples, and celebrated annual festivities in 
honour of their proconsuls, whom they associated 
with their divinities in religious worship. At length 
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this absurd wickedness was practised in the capital 
itself, and a servile senate rendered to the emperor, 
Julius CsBsar, the homage due to Gk)d alone. "He 
Buffered honours to be decreed to him,*' says the 
laconic Suetonius, " above the condition of human 
nature." His statue was carried with those of the 
gods in the pompous ceremonials of the circus; 
temples and altars were reared to his honour, and 
oaths and vows were uttered in his name. These 
vicious rites were followed from his days to those 
of Constantino, in which period it is said that mora 
than sixty Bomans, of various ranks, were deified by 
their infatuated fellow-creatures. Thus we see that 
file bold usurpation of Divine honours by the As- 
syrian princes was imitated by the despotic rulers 
oritL countries and remote times. In this 
and other abominations they secured for themselves 
precedency and patriarchal rank, and have the 
iLnenviable distinction of sacrilegiously appropriat- 
ing to themselves that revenue of homage and 
praise which belonged alone to the Eternal. " Shall 
I not visit for these things ? saith the Lord : and 
shaU not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this ?" Jer. v. 9. 

2. 0[!heir gross superstition. Connected with this 
GK>d- defying despotism was a system of sooth- 
saying and divination, dishonourable to the Lord 
and mischievous to mankind. The prophet Nahum 

o 
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called Nineveh " the mistress of witchcrafts, that 
selleth nations through her whoredoms, and families 
through her witchcrafts," Nahum iii. 4. There is 
no occasion, I conceive, to interpret these allega- 
tions metaphorically, their literal sense being con- 
firmed by the evidence of all antiquity. Balaam, 
as we have seen, at an early period of Assyrian 
Msto^. practised soothsaying^ L from Ms da^ 
the times when Nineveh and Babylon were over- 
thrown, that whole region was the mother-country 
of diviners and prognosticators ; from that dark 
land they went forth, not only to bordering coun- 
tries, but throughout the world, deluding the fami- 
lies and nations of the earth. As Assyria and 
Babylonia were closely connected iu manners and 
customs, as well as government, so we may gather 
illustrations from their common usages, to which 
there are express references in the Inspired Writings. 
That the king of Babylon believed in these black 
arts, or, rather, was happy to throw the responsi- 
bility of his aggressive policy upon the divinations 
they taught, is plaia from a fact recorded by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, (xxi. 21.) Nebuchadnezzar professed 
himself anxious to ascertain the wiU of the gods, 
whether he should first direct his arms against 
Jerusalem or against Babbath-Ammon. Having 
arrived at that part of his route where the road 
divides, he halted " at the head of the two ways, to 
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use diyinations : he mingled his arrows, he consulted 
with teraphim, he looked into the liver,"* and the 
oourse he took, whatever might be the issue, was 
after this doubtless attributed to the guidance of 

' It is well known that divination with (irrotos was practised 
amongst the inhabitants of the East, but the method they 
adopted ia not so easily determined. Three modes of getting 
an answer by arrows have been suggested : 1. By shaking 
arrows together in a quiver, and drawing a lot. 2. By shoot- 
ing one in the air, and following the direction to which the 
arrow inclined in its ML. 3. By brightening the iron head 
of the arrow, and then observing the colour it assumed. 
Of the^«^ method the practices of the idolatrous Arabs will 
afford an illustration. At the temple of Mecca there were 
kept seven divining arrows, but in general they only made 
use of three, on one of which was written, Jfy Lord hath 
commanded me; on another. My Lord hath forbidden me; and 
the third was blank. If the first were drawn out of the quiver, 
it was an approbation; if the second, it was regarded as a 
prohibition of the enterprise in question ; but if the third 
happened to be drawn, they mixed them and drew again. 

The second method would seem to haye been the more 
probable one used by the king of Babylon ; for the text, as 
translated by Bishop Newoome, adds, " Towards his right 
hand fell the diyination against Jerusalem." Then, if, with 
Michaelis, we conceive of the king coming from Dan, and 
marching along the course of the Jordan, Babbath-Ammon 
would be on the left hand, and Jerusalem on the right. This 
form of divination could only be practised when the atmo- 
sphere was perfectly calm, as even a light wind would obviously 
affect the course of the arrow, and so, in fact, give the decision. 

The third method is suggested by the phrase, *'he brightened 
his arrows,'* as it reads in the authorized version ; but if we 
read it, as Dr. Williams Lowth suggests, (m loeo^ **he mingled 
his arrows," and which is the rendering of the Yulgate, 

02 
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Heaven. These superstitioiis practices as^ to be 
found at subsequent periods amongst the religions 
customs of many idolatrous nations, who had 
learned them firom ChaldsBa, "the mother of ahomf- 
nations." The extent of this system, and the 
importance attached to it, is plain from the fact 
that in the Assyrian court there was an officer 

eommiscens sagittate then the notion of dedding 1^ the colour 
of the iron cannot be BUBtained; so that the elucidation of the 
first or second is the more probable, and I could accept the 
second if it appeared plain why the arrows were mixed before 
they were' shot into the air; the reason of mixing them before 
drawing the lot is plain enough. — Sale's Koran, Prelect. ; 
Potter's Greece, book iL chap. xyi. ; Jahn's Bib. Antiq. dhf^. y. 
p. 403 ; Bishop Newcome and Dr. W. Lowth, fi» loeo. 

Admitting that the teraphim vrere in some sort copies of 
the primitire cherubim, which, in the lapse of ages, had been 
debased to the purposes of superstition and idolatry, it is 
interesting to find them used by the king of Babylon for diri- 
nation, and renders the idea suggested in the last lecture more 
probable— that they were in form and shape lilre the winged 
and compound animals of Assyria, and that before them, as 
symbols, or it may be something more, the oracle was sought. 
Diodorus the Sicilian, in speaking of the Chaldseans, says, that 
'* they are mightily given to divination, and foretell fating 
vents, and employ themselves, either by purifications, saori* 
ces, or other enchantments, to avert evils, or to procure 
good fortune and success. They are skilful, likewise, in the 
art- of divination by the flying of birds, and interpreting of 
dreams and prodigies; and are reputed as true oracles in 
declaring what will come to pass, by their exctet and dUiffent 
viewing of the entrails of the sacrifices. They leom this 
knowledge by tradition from their ancestors, the son from the 
fiither, who are all in the mean time hee from all other piiblic 
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called the Bab Mag, or chief of the Magians, to 
whom the direction of these matters was committed. 
Indeed, they formed the highest caste in society, 
and were blended with the domestic interests and 
the foreign policy of the empire. No step could be 
taken, no resolution formed — ^not a house could be 
built, nor a journey undertaken, until they had 
ascertained the lucky day on which it was to be 
commenced, and had promised a happy issue to the 
enterprise. The mischiefs of this system of delusion 
were untold ; the people were the pitiable dupes of 

offijoee and attendaaoe,'* book ii. chap. iii. This may be further 
illustrated by a reference to the customs of the Greeks : " The 
victims that had been slaughtered in their sacrifices were cut 
open, and observations made upon the entrails for the purposes 
of divination. The first and principal part to be observed 
was the Uver : if this were corrupted they thought that both 
the blood, and by consequence all the body, must be so too ; 
and, therefore, if it were found very bad they desisted imme- 
diately, not caring what the other parts might promise. 
This observing the liver was called 'Hirarotrjcoir/a, (Hepato*- 
copia,) which also became a general name for divination by 
entrails, being the chief part of it. If the liver had a pleasing 
and natural redness, if it were sound, without spot or blemish, 
then prosperity and success were expected. On the other 
hand, nothing but dangers, disappointments, and misfortunes 
were to be looked for if there were too much dryness, a tie 
between the parts, especially if it were without a lobe, or the 
liver itself were altogether wanting. Pythagoras the soothsayer 
foretold Alexander's death, because his victim's liver had no 
lobes ; and his firiend Hepheestion's death was prognosticated 
by the same omen." — ^Potter's Antiquities of G-reece, book ii. 
ohap. ziv. 
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a wily priesthood, the victims of ignorant counsels, 
covetous exactions, and superstitious fears. Hie 
soothsayers also exercised a mighty influence upon 
the destiny of neighbouring nations ; as they could, 
from private pique, party interest, or mercenary 
motives, stimulate the cupidity or ambition of the 
Ving and chief captains to violate the rights of the 
kingdoms around them, and bring upon their sub- 
jugated people all the miseries of foreign inva- 
sion, sanguinary contests, and hopeless captivity. 
Besides all this, the whole system was a delusion and 
a cheat. It is God alone who revealeth " deep and 
secret things" — ^who knoweth what is in the dark- 
ness — ^who can alone foretell " what shall come to 
pass ;" and for ignorant, erring man to pretend to 
discover, by the stars that gem the heavens, or by 
the meteors that exhale from the earth — by the 
smoke of the altar driven by the wind, or the flight 
of birds sporting in the air — ^those " secret things 
which belong to God," those " times and seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power," is 
an insxdt to his omniscience. The God of truth, 
therefore, scorned such lying impostures, and autho- 
rized his prophets to denounce and mock the whole 
rabble of ChaldsBan soothsayers, astrologers, necro- 
mancers, and diviners, who uttered them, as a com- 
pany of impotent deceivers, unable to foresee oi: 
avert the calamities that would assuredly come 
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upon themselves for their abominatioiis. The 
eloquent Isaiah thus addressed the infatuated 
daughter of the ChaldsBans, in the language of 
biting irony: — 

*' Persiflt now in thine enchantments ; 
And in the multitude of thy sorceries, in which thou 

hast laboured from thy youth : 
If peradyenture thou mayest be profited, if thou mayest 

be strengthened by them. 
Thou art wearied in the multiplicity of thy counsels : 
Let them stand up now, and save thee ; 
The observers of the heayens, the gazers on the stars ; 
That prognosticate at every new moon. 
What are the events that shall happen imto thee. 
Behold they shall be like stubble ; the fire shall bum 

them up : 
They shall not deliver their own souls from the power 

of the flame."* 

3. Their inhuman cruelty. The prophet Nahum 
proclaimed against Nineveh, " "Woe to the bloody 
city! it is all full of lies and robbery; the prey 
departeth not," Nahum iii. 1. This he justified by 
an allegory, to which we have already referred,* but 
the leading figure of which is so appropriate that 
another prophet, Jeremiah, has also employed it : — 

*' Lions have worried Israel, a scattered sheep: 
First the king of Assyria devoured him : 
And this latter picked him to the bone, — 
Nebuchadrezzer king of Babylon," Jer. 1. 17. 

« Isaiah zlvii. 12 — 14. Bishop Lowth's Translation. 
* /»»^a,pp. 101, 102. 
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The majestic form of the lioii, and the air of c<Hl- 
Bcious dignity and strength which is seen in every 
movement of his frame, rendered him a fit emblem 
of the proudest and most powerful of potentates. 
The courage, too, of the Hon being equal to his 
slrength, the prophet Nahum applies this charac- 
teristic also to the king of Ajssyria, and Bays, « None 
made him afraid." When pressed with hunger, his 
fierceness and rage are reallj terrible, and his roar 
is so appalling that the beasts of the forest quail 
at the sound. How much more terror, then, must 
he inspire amongst the flocks and herds, when he 
makes incursions near the abodes of men; and how 
hopeless the lot of ^'a scattered sheep," like Israel, 
when brought under his cruel power ! Besides the 
evidence supplied by the sculptures of Nineveh, that 
massacre and pillage were the common attendants 
of their victories, we have in the Book of Judith a 
description of the cruelties that the Assyrians per- 
petrated in their invasion of the provinces, from 
Syria to Egypt, which I have already mentioned. 
Besolved to chastise these refractoiy states, and 
to fill with terror the panic-stricken nationB 
around, Holofemes was guilty of the most cniel 
wrongs. " He destroyed all the high cities : killed 
all that resisted him; burned up the tabernacles of 
the children of Midian, and spoiled their sheep cotes. 
He went down into the plain of Damascus in the 
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time of wheat-harvest, and burnt up all their fields, 
and destroyed their flocks and herds ; also he spoiled 
their cities, and utteriy wasted their countries, and 
smote all their joung men with the edge of the 
sword. Therefore the fear and dread of him fell upon 
all the inhabitants of the sea coasts, and they that 
dwelt at Azotus and Ascalon feared him greatly/* 
Judith ii. 24-28. Let none imagine that as these 
are the statements of a hostile historian, they are 
partial and exaggerated ; the monuments by which 
they have transmitted to commg generations the 
knowledge of their prowess, witness in a thousand 
forms to the truth and accuracy of the Jewish his- 
torians and prophets. Christian nations, forgetM 
of the pacific character of their Divine religion, still 
'* delight in war," and erect monuments to com- 
memorate the triumphs of their arms, and employ 
the chisel to sculpture thereon scenes of deadly con- 
fiict. But, then, it is no small part of the artist's 
skill to conceal firom the eye of the spectator what is 
cruel and revolting, to spread around deeds of vio- 
lence and blood all that is spirit-stirring and glorious, 
and to throw into the shade all that is offensive and 
barbarous.* But humanity was a virtue to which the 
Assyrians were strangers, and therefore the trophies 
of their art are the memorial, of their cruelty. 

' There occur to me two exceptions to this remark in our 
public monuments — ^the one m St. Paul's, London, the other 
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Their decyphered inscriptions will, I doubt not, 
give an emphatic and revolting exposition of the 
designs of their artists,' and so their national records 
will justify all the denunciations of Holy Writ. 
4. Their sensual vices. In '^ the burden of 

at the Excliange, LiverpooL The former is the beautiful 
monuinent Toted by Parliament to the memory of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, on which the artist has represented, beneath the 
hoo& of the general's horse, a dying Frenchman biting the 
ground! What will posterity think of our religion when 
such representations are fomid in our metropoUtan church ? 
The other is at Liverpool, where, in the area of the Exchange^ 
stands a monument to Lord Nelson, surrounded by figures of 
foreign mariners, if I mistake not in chains. Such was the 
war-spirit of our country fifty years ago. Happily, the 
merchants of Liverpool now know the value of peaceful com- 
merce with these vanquished sailors, and welcome them to 
their noble port, not as captives, but as customers. 

* Major Bawlinson has given a proximate translation of the 
inscription on the Obelisk in the British Museum, which 
contains the autobiographical annals of Teman-bar n., and 
breathes such an egotistical, arrogant, and cruel spirit 
throughout, as fully justifies these remarks. Let the reader 
judge from a few detached sentences: ''J took the <aty$ 
I assembled my chiefs ; I founded palaces, cities, and 
temples ; I shut him up ; / took eleven great cities ; 20,500 
of their men J slew in battle, or carried into slavery; their 
leaders, their captains, and their men of war I put into chains ; 
Ahuni, with his gods, and his chief priests, his horses, hie 
sons and his daughters, and aU his men of war, I brought 
away to my country of Assyria; /put Sut-bel-haret in 
chains; J condemned him and his chief followers to slaveiy; 
I took the city of Amia, the capital of the country, and I 
gave up to pillage a hundred of the dependent towns ; I alew 
the wicked ; J carried off the treasures," etc. 
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Nineyeh," which the prophet Nahiixn uttered, the 
Assyrians are said to be '* drunken as drunkards ;'* 
and in one of the sculptures which M. Botta copied, 
there was a group of figures carousing, and depicted 
as in the act of lifting up their cups together, as a 
company would do in this land when about to drink 
a toast. Other bas-reliefs exhibit servants bearing 
wine on their shoulders in skins, while others follow 
with drinking-cups and bowls. Drunkenness is the 
mother of indolence and lust, and there is too much 
reason to fear that their camps, their palaces, and 
their temples, were the scenes of the most atrocious 
libertinism. The gorgeous luxury, the gluttony, 
drunkenness, and brutal lust, that were witnessed in 
the tent of Holofemes, were but too common in the 
Assyrian army. In their towns and cities, not only 
did their idolatry impose a shameful custom, which 
degraded every woman to a level with the most 
abandoned of the sex," but if we may credit Diodorus, 
crimes of ineffable pollution, which " must not be 
so much as named amongst us," were practised by 
the last king of Nineveh and his filthy courtiers.^ 
It has also been stated, on competent authority, that 
the Assyrians, and the Persians after them, not only 
tolerated, but legalized incest of the grossest kind.^ 

* Herodotus, book i. see. ziy. 

* Diodorus Siculus, book ii. chap. ii. 
^ Lucian on Sacrifices. 
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So that they seem to have been guilty of all those 
enonnities which polluted the Gentiles of a later 
age, and which are so explicitly described and 
denounced by the Apostle Paul : " Professing l^em- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fouc^ 
footed beasts, and creeping thiugs. Wherefore €k)d 
also gave them up to undeanness, through the lusts 
of their own hearts to dishonour their own bodies," 
Bom. i. 22-24. Although Dr. Layard remarks on 
the general absence of unseemly symbols on the 
Assyrian monuments, yet he states, that on the 
embroideries of the robes of the king and others, 
there are figures of a goddess in postures which 
clearly indicate the debasiog worship over which 
she presided. "That this worship, even under 
its most degrading forms, did exist amongst the 
Assyrians," he says " can scarcely be doubted." 

It was not enough that the Assyrian princes 
robbed the Most High of the homage which was 
due to him, but they lent the whole power of their 
great empire to maintain and propagate these 
abominable idolatries in their grossest forms. A 
people so corrupt could not settle in other lands 
without carrying their pollutions with them. On 
the sculptures we see that they attached to their 
war-chariots standards, having figures or ^rmbols 
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of their gods, similar to the ensigns of the Bomans 
it a later age, and, like them, go where thej might, 
meriting the title of "the abomination of deso- 
lation.*' When the king of Assyria colonized 
Samaria, we read that "the men of Babylon 
made Succoth-benoth," (2 Kings xvii. 30,) which 
was not an idol, as some have supposed, but 
as the words import, " booths for the daughters" — 
fflnaU consecrated tents, in which the Assyrian 
maidens gave themselves to the service of Milytta, 
the Venus of Assyria. As this victorious people 
spread themselves far and wide, so, wherever they 
went,'they also spread the defilements of this gross 
and sensual worship. The mischief was augmented 
by the direct patronage which the state afforded to 
the gods of their country. This was the crime of 
the four great monarchies, embodied in the colossal 
image which Nebuchadnezzar saw in prophetical 
vision, and which provoked the Lord to threaten 
that his kingdom should break in pieces, and con- 
sume aU those kingdoms — ^Babylon, Greece, Persia, 
and Bome ; and you well know how that prophecy 
has long since been accomplished. Assyria seems 
to have supplied the model of this pestilent system 
of employing the power of government, which is 
from Gbd, to propagate a religion which is offensive 
to him. It doubtless served the purpose of these 
ancient princes, to unit-e in their own persons the 
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pontifical and imperial power?, by which thej were 
invested with a terrible despotism over the bodies 
and minds of their fellow-men. Thus thej appro- 
priated to themselves the incommunicable powers 
of the Most High, and propagated amongst the 
nations the faith of those helpless idols which can- 
not save.* 

A mighty nation, thus abandoned to pride and 
cruelty, to superstition and idolatry, and all the 
vices which follow in their train — ^who, with strange 
zeal, employed, not only the weight of its example, 
but the force of its arms, to extend these abomina- 
tions — ^became a pest to the surroundu]^ countries 
— a moral nuisance, which called aloud to Heaven 
for correction by the influence of its truth, or for 
destruction by the besom of its wrath. I now pro- 
ceed to show — 

Secondly : How nrvnoj weath was threateited 

AGAHrST THEM. 

Gk)d "left not himself without witness" amongst 
the Gentile nations, and those great kingdoms that 
bordered upon Palestine often heard the voice of 

' The aiinalB of Teman-bar n., already quoted, will also 
justify this : — " I raised altars to the great gods in the city of 
Umen. The priests of Assarac in that land raised altars to tlie 
immortal gods; /appointed priests to reside in the land, to 
pay adorations to Assarac, the great and powerful god, and to 
preside aver the noHomd worship i the cities of this region 
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his chosen prophets, iUustrating and expounding 
the events of his holy providence. In the streets 
of Nineveh the voice of one Jewish prophet had 
proclaimed the coming judgments of the Lord, but 
as she repented at the preaching of Jonah, the 
gathering storm passed away. It is an affectiag 
illustration of the obduracy and eviL of the human 
heart, that the most solemn impressions of truth 
and duty are often transient and abortive. If we 
have seen the most solemn and affecting influences 
upon the public mind evaporate in a few months, 
it is plain that the lapse of a century, which carried 
with it into eternity three or four generations, was 
abundantly sufficient to obliterate &om the minds 
of a restless and passionate people aU the rever- 
ence and godly fear which his faithful ministry 
had inspired. It pleased Gfod, therefore, to raise 
up another prophet, Nahum the Elkoshite," to 
renew the threatenings which Jonah had de- 
nounced, and, in fact, to publish " the sentence of 

which did not acknowledge the god Assarac I hrought under 
subjection; I established the national worshAp throuffhout the 
land, making great eacrifioe in the temple which had been 
raised to the gods." 

* " Considerable difference of opinion,'* says Dr. Henderson, 
"obtains with respect to the birth-place of the prophet. 
That ^^p7Kn the Wkoshite was designed to pomt out the 
place of his nativity, and not his paternity, as the Targumist 
interprets, is evident from a comparison of the fonn with 
similar instances of the yod affixed, 1 £ings xvii. 1 ; Jer. 
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KineTeh." The piedictianB of the Jewish prophets, 
relatiiig to the deetinieB of the pagan states and 
kingdoms, had, I conceive, a twofold object — ^to 
instroct and reform the Oentiles, and to oomfoit 
and encourage the Jews. The former had to leom 
that JehoTi^ was no local deity, whose power waa 

xxix. 27; Micah i 1. There are two cities of the name 
of Elkoflh, each of whidi has had ito adyocates, as thai 
which may lay claiin to the honour of having given birth 
to Kahum. The one JEUcoah is situated in Koordistan, 
on the east side of the Tigris ; it b inhabited by Chaldsan 
or Nestorian Christian, and is a place of great resort bj 
Jewish pilgrims, who firmly beUere it to be the birth- 
place and the burial-place of the prophet, to whose tomb 
they pay special respect." • • • « The other place is Sleesi^ 
or HUcen^ a Tillage in Gkdilee, which was pointed out to 
Jerome as a place of note amongst the Jews, and which, 
though small, exhibited some slight vestiges of more ancient 
buildings. It has been thought that Oapemaum, Heb. 
D^nJ "^$?» most properly rendered ihe VxUage of Nahvm^ 
derived its name from our prophet having resided in it." 
Travellers unite in describing the once populous Elkosh in 
Assyria as now a village, about eight hours distant from 
Mosul ; it is held in great reverence by .Mohammedans and 
Christians, but especially by Jews, because it contains, accord- 
ing to a very general tradition, the tomb of Nahum the 
prephet. The tomb is vrithin a mean edifice, consisting of 
two chambers, and is a simple plaster box, covered with a 
piece of ragged and filthy green baize, and standing at the 
upper end of a large chamber. On the walls of the room are 
slips of paper, upon which are vmtten, in distorted Hebrew 
characters, religious exhortations, and the dates and partiea- 
lars of the visits of various Jewish families from Mosul, 
Bagdad, and elsewhere, who have made pilgrimages to it. A 
manuscript roll, containing the Book of Nahum in Hebrew, ia 
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bounded by the hills of Judtea, but that He 
''ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever he will;" whilst to the Jews 
he confided the secret purposes he had formed 
concerning those oppressive and idolatrous nations, 
that their minds might be comforted with the 
doctrine of his over-ruling providence, and cheered 
by faith and hope in his most righteous govern- 
ment. Both these objects seem to have been 
contemplated in the prophecies of Nahum. He had 
probably been carried away captive into Assyria 
from Elkosh, a village in Galilee, at the invasion of 
Israel by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and settled 
in a village that is stHl called Alkush, about eight 
hours' distance from the central ruins of Nineveh. 

laid upon the tomb, whioh oocasionally affords shelter to 
beetles, and other insects. There are no inscriptions nor 
fragments of any antiquity about the place. Still Ihr. Layard 
thinks, that as the prophecies of Nahum '* were written after 
the captiyity of the ten tribes, and apply exdusiyely to 
Ifineyeh, the tradition, which points to the village in Assyria 
as the place of his death, is not without weight." It is difficult 
to reconcile the two accounts. Dr. Henderson has suggested, 
what seems to me highly probable, that the name of Elkosh 
had been transferred to this Assyrian town, from the one so 
called in Palestine, just as our colonists hare giyen the names 
of towns in Britain to those whioh they 'have erected in 
America and Australia. — Henderson's Minor Prophets, 
pp. 270, 271; Layard's Nineyeh, yoL i. p. 233; Fletcher's 
Notes from Nineyeh, yol. L pp. 276, 277 ; Wolff's Missionary 
Journal, yoL ii p. 280. 
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In Bucli a position, he would be STirrounded on the 
one hand with the memorials of Assyrian wealth 
and luxurj, strength and despotism, vice and idol- 
atry ; and on the other, with scenes of wretchedness 
and suffering, of oppression and wrong-doing, 
amongst his captive brethren. He was therefore 
inspired to proclaim a sentence of retributive 
justice against the Assyrian nation; they who 
had pillaged other cities were themselves to be 
pillaged ; the invaders were commanded, " Take ye 
the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold : for there 
is none end of the store and glory out of all the 
pleasant fiimiture ;" — they who had scattered other 
nations were themselves to be scattered, " Thy people 
shall be scattered on the mountains, and none shall 
gather them;*' — they who had slaughtered other 
nations were themselves to be slaughtered ; there 
shall be " a multitude of slain, and a great number 
of carcases ; there shall be none end to the carcases, 
they shall stumble upon the corpses :" — ^they who 
buried other cities in ruin were themselves to be 
buried, " I wiU make thy grave for thou art vile." 
Amongst a superstitious people, who believed in 
divination, and had an intense desire to look into 
fiiturity, the prophecies of a Jewish seer would 
not be altogether despised. They knew how the 
predictions of Jonah were averted, and how those 
of Isaiah had been fulfilled, yet there is reason to 
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imagine that no abiding check was given to their 
wickedness, but they continued "to fill up the 
measure of their fathers " until it overflowed. 

The prediction in our text was uttered by 
Zephaniah in Judaea, with a view to encourage king 
Josiah and the theocratic party in Jerusalem to 
persevere in their godly reformation, and not to 
dread the policy and power of Assyria, which was 
to be confounded and brought to naught. Nothing 
could appear more unlikely than that such a 
firightful change should befall that vast northern 
capital, yet probably before a generation had 
passed away, these awful threatenings were fiilly 
accomplished. 

But Jehovah warns nations, not only by his word, 
but also by his providence ; and events of startling 
rignificance occurred respecting Aasyria, that spoke 
most emphatic warnings to its infatuated rulers. 
Having recovered &om the awful destruction of the 
army of Sennacherib, when encamped before Lib- 
nah, the king Nabuchodonosor found himself in a 
situation, not only to storm Ecbatana, the capital 
of the Medes, to demolish its towers, to spoil its 
palaces, but also to march an army of 170,000 foot- 
soldiers, besides 12,000 horse, into the hill country 
of Judffia, with the purpose of subduing, as I have 
already said, to a state of vassalage the western 
nations. But Holofernes, the commander-in-chief, 

p2 
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though he could diflcipline his armj hadnot learned 
to discipline himself, and oyercome by wine and 
sleep, he sank in death " hj the hand of a woman.'* 
So he who had '^ bragge<^that he would bum up the 
borders, and kill the young men with the sword, 
and dash the sucking children against the ground, 
and make the infants as a prey and the virgins as 
spoil" — he, the boastful, brutal Holofemes, died a 
dishonoured death, by one stroke of his own fau- 
chion, in the hand of Judith, the daughter of 
Merari. The alarm and terror of so sudden and 
calamitous an event spread a panic through the 
camp of the Assyrians, who fled in dismay before 
their Jewish pursuers. They were chased beyond 
Damascus with such terrible slaughter, that but 
few of that mighty host escaped to tell the fatal 
news, that wine and women had wrought their 
fearful overthrow. 

This was the deathblow of the mighty Assyrian 
empire, which never recovered firom its disastrous 
effects ; for it is an inevitable and most righteous 
consequence of long-continued militaiy aggressions, 
that the flower of the nation is cut off, and its 
physical power becomes so weakened and exhausted, 
as to leave only old men and boys to uphold the 
state. Symptoms of political dissolution were seen 
on every hand. The western nations all shook off 
the yoke of their oppressor, and the Medes, rallying 
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from their recent defeat, regained possession of 
Ecbatana their capital, and meditated an aggressiye 
policy against their mighty rival. In Nineveh 
itself, men of observation foretold that the storm 
was at hand. That venerable captive Israelite, the 
pious Tobit, on the eve of his death charged his 
son Tobias to depart out of Nineveh, and to go into 
Media, for, said he, " I surely believe those things 
which Jonafi the prophet spake of Nineveh, that it 
shall be overthrown; those things shall surely come 
to pass,'' Tobit xiv. 4i-S. But the Assyrians were 
not impressed, either by prophetic warnings or 
providential corrections, so that "wrath came upon 
them to the uttermost." It remains for me now 
to point out — 

Thirdly: How almighty vengeance was exe- 
cuted ON THAT DEVOTED CITY. 

The secondary causes which brought about the 
final catastrophe of the Assyrian empire cannot 
be understood without a brief retrospect of its 
position with neighbouring states. 

It should be remembered, then, that Babylon 
had been subject to Nineveh tiU the death of Sen- 
nacherib, when the Babylonians, following the 
example of the Modes, revolted from the authority 
of his son Esar-haddon, king of Assyria. Eor many 
years that great prince laboured to retrieve the 
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former position of the kmgdom, and to reduce the 
revolted provinces to obedience; he did recover 
Babylon, but Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was 
not reduced again to submission, until the reign of 
Nabuchodonosor. Seventeen years had elapsed 
from his accession before he was able to muster 
such forces as were equid to the enterprise. At 
length he invaded Media, and in a pitched battle, 
fought near Eagau or Bages, he overthrew the 
Median army ; and having taken prisoner the king 
Arphaxed, (or Phraortes, as he was called by the 
Greeks,) cruelly slew him the same day. He then 
stormed Ecbatana, which had been strongly forti- 
fied, and demohshing its towers, and sacking its 
palaces, returned in triumph to Nineveh, where a 
continued festival was held for a hundred and tw^ity 
days in commemoration of the victory. Flushed with 
this extraordinary success, he madly "decreed to de- 
stroy all flesh that did not obey the commandment 
of his mouth," Judith ii. 2, 3, and resolved to 
afflict " the whole earth" by that formidable expe- 
dition under Holofemes, the fate of which I have 
already described. The news of the total defeat of 
that most formidable army must have been the 
signal for the neighbouring states to strike a blow 
at the now humbled monarchy of Assyria, which 
should destroy it for ever. Cyaxares, the son of 
Arphaxed, not only regained possession of Ecbatana, 
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but meditated schemes of fearful vengeance for 
the murder of his father. Early in his reign he 
defeated the Assyrian army, and advanced towards 
Nineveh, intending to invest the capital. But an 
incursion of a powerful army of Scythians, who 
occupied that part of Asia, for twenty-eight years 
delayed the stroke. At length he allured the 
Scythian chieflains to a banquet, where, overcome 
by wine, they became the easy victims of faithless 
assassins. Cyaxares, being now at leisure to gratify 
his long-cherished revenge, formed an aUiance with 
Nabopollassar, the Assyrian governor of Babylon, 
who, having revolted from his allegiance, had also 
succeeded in asserting his independence of the 
king of Nineveh. Their compact was ratified and 
strengthened by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of the king of Babylon, with Amjrtis, daughter 
of Cyaxares, and the kings of Media and Baby- 
lonia appeared with their combined armies before 
the walls of Nineveh. 

In our first lecture we assented to the opinion that 
Nineveh must have been twice destroyed, although 
the facts connected with those events have been 
strangely mingled and confused in ancient history. 
Still, the account of its overthrow given by Dio- 
dorus the Sicilian, upon the authority of Ctesias, is 
circumstantial and consistent, and in remarkable 
accordance with the predictions of the Jewish 
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prophetBy and tbe state of ihe rainSy as reoentlj 
diacorered. He sajB, that the king of Nineydiy 
Sancoa, or Sardani^iia il, lelying upon an 
ancient oracle, tliat tlie chy should nerer be taken 
nntQ the riyer Tigris became its enemy, prepared 
for the siege with skill and courage ; that he sent 
sway his family and treasure to the care of his 
intimate friend Cotta^ the governor of Faphlagoniay 
on the shores of the Euxine Sea, and provided 
abundant stores of food and ammunition, to supply 
the soldiers and support the people; that he 
bravely withstood the confederate assailants for 
two years, when the long-continued rains on the 
mountains of Ararat so increased the waters of the 
Tigris that it overflowed its banks, and carried 
away twenty furlongs of the great wall that pro- 
tected the city on the side of the river ; that the 
king, struck with dismay at this ominous event, 
despaired of further resistance, an4 setting fire to 
his palace, perished with his concubines in the 
flames which he himself had kindled; that the 
allies entered by this unexpected breach, pillaged 
the city, and by Are and the munitions of war 
razed it to the ground. 

The coincidences between these' statements and 
the language of the prophet Nahum are remark- 
able. He foretold a siege, and exhorts them to 
prepare for it : — 
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*' Draw water for the siege ; 
Strengthen thy fortifications : 
Enter the mire and tread the clay : 
Bepair the briokkihi." — Chap. iii. 14. 

He also foresaw that " with an overflowing flood '* 
wonld the Lord " make an utter end of the place 
thereof." Also, 

" The flood-gates are opened, 
And the palace is dissolyed, 
Though firmly established." — Chap. ii. 7.' 

It seems to me highly probable that these flood- 
gates were at the heads of the canals, which had 
been dug firom the Tigris, and intersected the city. 
The mighty inundation having burst them open, 
the water rushed in, and "dissolved" the build- 
ings ; for, made as they were of bricks of unbaked 
clay, they would easily subside before a flood of 
waters.^ 

But there was another, and still more terrible 
agent to be employed in its destruction. 

" For though they are closely interwoven as thorns, 
And thoroughly soaked with their wine, 
They shall be consimied like stubble fully dry." — Chap. L 10. 

Tea, "fire shall devour thee," "fire shall consume 
fchy barriers," chap. iii. 13, 15. This is not pro- 

■ Henderson's Minor Prophets. 

* Capt-ain Cunningham remarked, that at Bussorah, which 
is built of sun-dried bricks, after heayy rain, the fiilling of 
houses into the streets is no unusual sight. — Bennal's 
Herodotus, p. 749. 
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phetical language, symbolical of the Divine fiuy, 
" which was poured out like fire," but a prediction 
that was literallj fulfilled, and there is evidence of 
the action of fire in most of the ruins which have 
been explored. M. Eotta found that the ruins at 
Khorsabad, the most northern suburb of the great 
citj, had been destroyed by fire, the intense heat of 
which had reduced many of the sculptured slabs 
of gypsum to lime, and which consequently fell 
rapidly to pieces on being exposed to the air.* 
Dr. Layard has also discovered that the vast build- 
ings at Kouyunjik had been exposed to some 
great conflagration, which seems to have consumed 
aU the edifices built upon the platform of sun- 
burnt bricks; and at Nimroud too, the most 
southern part of the Assyrian metropolis yet ex- 
plored, he found masses of charcoal and charred 
wood, which also showed that the same terrible 
agent had fulfilled its destructive commission 
there also. 

Multitudes must have perished by sword aad. 
hunger, fire and flood, in this protracted and terri- 
ble siege. It appears, however, that the inhabit- 
ants were not generally massacred, though their 

<■ " As there is also a great quantity of charooal to be seen, 
so I suppose the wooden roof was destroyed by fire, and thus 
the gypsum partitions, or panels, became calcined and oon- 
Terted into plaster." — M. Botta's Letters on the Disooyeries 
at Kineveh, Letter ii. 
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dwellings were razed to the ground. The prophet 
Nahum exclaimed, " Thy people are scattered on 
the mountains ;'* and a secular historian tells us, 
that " clemency was showed to the inhabitants ; 
for though they were dispersed into several country 
villages, yet the conqueror restored to every one of 
them their estates, but razed the city to the 
ground.'*" The people, therefore, lingered in their 
villages, and around the sites of the ruinated cities, 
till taught by experience the insecurity of their 
position, they gradually betook themselves to the 
fastnesses of the Kurdish Mountains, where their 
ChaldsBan descendants retain the name and speak 
the language of their forefathers to this day. 

The fall of Nineveh is a subject that might test 
the genius of a great poet, and would assuredly 
exhaust his ample descriptive powers. But these 
are not required ; the simplest facts in this case wiU 
be most impressive. Jehovah declared, " I will 
make thy grave ; for thou art vile ;" and Nineveh 
fell at a stroke, and was entombed in her own 
ruins. The pen of inspiration has supplied her 
epitaph : — 

'* This is the exulting city, which dwelt securely, 
Which said in her heart, 
I am, and besides me there is none. 
How she is become desolate ! 

" DiodoruB Siculus, book ii. chap, 2. 
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A restmg-plaoe for wild beasts ! 

Brery one that passeth by her shall hiss, 

He shall shake his head." — ^Zeph. iL 15.* 

For eight hundred years she was " forgotten, as a 
dead man out of mind," so that the name of Nineveh 
does not occur again on the page of history till the 
second century of the Christian era. Then Lucian, 
the Greek philosopher, only mentions the city to 
tell of its desolation. Bom on the banks of the 
Euphrates, he more than once calls himself an 
Assyrian, and &om his love of travel most probably 
was a witness of the fiwjt he records, that " Nineveh 
hath so perished that no vestiges of it at present 
remaineth, nor can it be easily ascertained where 
formerly it stood." The Mohammedan conquest 
spread the heavy paU of oblivion over its moul- 
dering remains; and so completely was its name 
effaced from the earth, that men began to reckon 
its very existence a fable — one of the legends of 
an ignorant and credulous age. 

But the hand of G-od has brought forth this most 
ancient city from her burying-place, to vindicate 
the truth of his own word, to reprove the historical 
scepticism of the present generation, and to read 
an impressive lesson to the nations of the earth. 
Permit me, therefore, before I close this course of 
lectures, to gather up some facts and inferences 

• Henderson's Minor Prophets, p. 338. 
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which may form a profitable conclusion of the 
whole. 

First: These discoyebies AEroBD its some 
htfobmatiok coniteotbd with the histoby 
oe the human baoe. 

There is no question more interesting in itself, 
or more important in its connection with the 
system of revelation, than that which relates to the 
earliest condition of mankind. A sceptical phi- 
losophy would teach us that human nature has, by 
slow processes and through unmeasured periods, 
crept up from a state of worse than uifantLLe igno- 
rance and helplessness, to the fulness of its present 
physical, intellectual, and moral stature — ^that our 
species has reached a perfect manhood, through 
untold stages of progressive development. On the 
other hand, the Holy Scriptures intimate that man 
was created in a mature and perfect state, and 
Divinely endowed with wisdom and understanding, 
effectively to use the innumerable provisions which 
his bountiful Creator had spread around him for his 
comfort and pleasure ; that having by disobedience 
Mien from God, he lost his moral glory and 
weakened all his powers, although he retained 
much that indicated the knowledge and skill with 
which he was originally supplied. The question 
then arises, Do the discoveries of Nineveh £a.vour 
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the speculations of a false philosophy, or, Do they 
confirm the representations of the word of Gt>d ? 
Here are memorials of art and social progress, 
which denote a very advanced stage of civilization 
four thousand years ago. Their rich textile fabrics, 
which made their Babylonish garments a proverb 
and a prize throughout the earth; the splendid 
caparisons of their well-trained horses ; their for- 
midable engines of war, which anticipated for long 
ages the inventions of the martial genius of £ome ; 
their earliest sculptures, which, for the vigour and 
beauty they display, take precedence, not in point 
of time only, but also in talent, of the works of 
Ghreece — all these just brought to light will accord 
with a thousand other facts, to show to a vain and 
self-complacent age, that with the ancients was 
wisdom, and that they possessed knowledge and 
understanding. The acquaintance with the heavenly- 
bodies which the Chald^&ans obtained was proverbial 
amongst the nations of antiquity, and there is 
reason to think, not only that the science of astro- 
nomy arose amongst them, but that by their patient 
assiduity the motions of the sun and moon were so 
observed, as to enable them to predict eclipses and 
calculate some remarkable cycles — in fact, that 
they made surprising progress in that difficult 
science.* 

' M. Baillej, the celebrated Frenck astronomer, and the 
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What I have stated of Assyria is generally- 
applicable to Egypt also, whose earliest sculptures, 
colossal temples, and astounding monuments of 
mechanical skill, prove that the most ancient 
nations possessed knowledge and appliances, that 

hapless mayor of Paris, who perished in the fuiy of the first 
revolution, has in his works indulged in some interesting spe- 
culations relative to these regions. He held in his History 
of Astronomy, that the different nations of antiquity could 
not possibly have agreed in the same kinds and methods of 
knowledge, in the same legends and superstitions, had not 
they derived them from some primitive nation, who had 
taught and guided the rest. This he felt particularly in 
reference to astronomy, which was known in India and China, 
not in an elemewda^y, but dkfragmentcil form, proving that they 
were but recipients and depositories, and not the discoverers 
of what they knew — ^the heirs, in fact, of the knowledge of a 
more ancient, pre-existing people. That people, he felt con- 
vinced, had lived between the Persian Ghilf and the Caspian 
Sea, because astronomy must have taken its rise in a climate 
where the longest day is of sixteen hours, and the shortest 
eight, as its first observations could only be made in such a 
region. He held that the light of science and philosophy 
had descended from the north of Asia, and flourished under 
the fiftieth degree before it passed into India. This inge- 
nious theory he defended in a Series of Letters, which, though 
tainted with sceptism, are able, learned, and graceful. M. 
de Voltaire owned that he was not fisur from being a convert 
to this opinion, which he regarded as both ingenious and 
probable, and from adopting which he was only restrained 
by his "weak predilection for the ancient Brahmans, the 
masters of Pythagoras.*' The discoveries in Assyria will 
oertainly strengthen the opinion that the earth was enlight- 
ened as well as peopled from Korthem Asia. 
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cannot be reconciled with the notion of an infantile 
state of human nature. 

Secondly: We leabk fbom thence the rNsur- 

PIOIENCX or KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT TBTJE 
BELIGION TO ELEYATE UASTSJSJ). 

It is plain from the facts we have brought before 
you, that human nature amongst the Assyrians was 
not, phjsicallj or intellectuallj, in an infantile or 
dwarfish state. K we contemplate their figures 
upon the sculptured panels in our Museum, we 
must acknowledge their frames were finely deye- 
loped, and that they have the aspect of a brave and 
noble race, fitly compared by the prophet to lions, 
in their terrible presence and majestic bearing. 
And if we mark their intellectual progress, as seen 
in their discoveries in astronomy, their taste in art, 
their knowledge and skill in manufactures, their 
power and prowess in arms — ^we must confess that 
they betray no signs of intellectual feebleness. And 
yet, with aU these advantages, what were they ? 
Avaricious, lewd, drunken, lawless, oppressive, cruel. 
The scenes of refinement, splendour, and mag- 
nificence which surrounded them, gave, perhaps, 
grace and dignity to their manners, but no purity 
to their characters, nor kindness to their hearts. 
Like all the great nations of antiquity that sur- 
rounded or succeeded them, they were the victims 
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of ignorance and vice, of war and despotism. The 
first object of all governments — ^the happiness of the 
people — was never considered ; and consequently, 
they were used as the tools of sanguinary princes 
and idolatrous priests, who placed their happiness 
and glory in martial spoils and constrained prose- 
lytes. The slavery they imposed upon their miser- 
able captives must often have been more bitter 
than death. Persons who had been brought up 
delicately, and had lived in luxury and refinement, 
obsequiously served by others, were torn from 
the land of their birth, and made slaves them- 
selves, subjected to the most debasing drudge- 
ries, and the vilest prostitutions. Untold must 
have been the anguish of the husband, who saw his 
fond wife sacrificed to the licentiousness of her 
insolent master, and their beloved children the 
victims of the cruelty or lust of their brutal con- 
querors. It is, in fact, plain from aU. history, whe- 
ther of nations or individuals, that the knowledge 
of arts and letters is not sufficient to improve the 
heart or life of those who cultivate them. Eminent 
attainments in both have been made by men desti- 
tute of moral sense, and the slaves of every low, 
selfish, degrading vice. They have lived amidst the 
loveliest scenes of nature and of art ; all the soft 
and elevating influences of the beautiful and the 
sublime have fallen upon them in vain; and the 

Q 
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fairest countries have witnessed the foulest crimes. 
Whilst, then, we rejoice in the progress of art, 
science, and literature amongst ourselyes ; and are 
thankful to witness museums and menageries, pic- 
ture galleries and schools of art, parks and pleasure 
gardens, provided for the people ; and admit that 
those occupations may divert their attention from 
grosser and more grovelling pursuits — ^yet we hold 
that all these are compatible with proud, selfish, 
sensual, and godless hearts, manifesting both mis- 
anthropy towards their fellow-men, and a haughty 
rebellion against Gk>d their Maker. It is by the 
influence of Divine truth alone that men are to 
be restored to a happy conformity to the moral 
character of God — 

** The transformation of apostate man 
Is work of Him th&t made him ; " 

Aad our best and surest hope for the elevation of 
our race must rest upon that treatment which the 
wisdom of God has prescribed — all beside are 
"physicians of no value." 

m 

Thirdly : The beseabghes at kte^eteh attest 

THE ACCUBAOX OF THE BIBIiICAL BEGOBDS. 

" The words of the Lord are pure words : as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times,** 
Psa. xii. 6. Such an assaying process has been ap- 
~>lied to the Holy Scriptures, which, like the precious 
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metals, have endured the trial. Leaming, with its 
critical skill; science, with its successive discoveries ; 
art, with its antiquarian researches ; enterprise, with 
its bold adventures — ^have successively tested the 
statements of the Bible, and have found them 
'^true and faithful." This has been the case with 
the antiquities of Assyria. The narratives and 
predictions of the Old Testament, as far as they 
relate to that land, have been confirmed by the 
discoveries of our distinguished countryman, and 
their writers have been found faithful historians 
and inspired prophets. True, there are a multitude 
of tablets, and other Assyrian monuments, loaded 
with inscriptions that are yet to be decyphered; 
and it may be feared by some, that when the patient 
toil of the scholars of Europe shall be rewarded by 
the recovery of all the long lost facts which they 
record, some will turn up that may affect the inte- 
grity of the Biblical records. Such unworthy fears 
are alike opposed to present faith and past expe- 
rience. Let us not forget that childish alarms have 
been successively entertained respecting the dis- 
coveries of astronomy, geology, and chemistry, as 
if the great facts of the physical universe could 
contradict the word of Him who formed all matter, 
and enacted all law. The statements of Moses 
are now found to be in happy agreement with the 
facts of science, which, indeed, afford confirmation 

Q 2 
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to some of tbe most important declarations of Holj 
Writ. Similar apprehensions were entertained re- 
specting the literature of India and China, and the 
antiquities and hieroglyphics of Egypt; but now 
the sacred books of the East are accessible to 
Europe, and many of the symbolic characters of 
Egypt are decyphered, the fond dreams of the 
Erench philosophers have vanished, and the meagre 
character of the debased literature of Asia is de- 
monstrated. "He that believeth shaU not make 
haste." Let us, then, await the disclosures of the 
decyphered cuneiform inscriptions with calm confi- 
dence in the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, being 
well assured, that ^ they have endured the crucible 
which was heated by all the passions of an avowed 
infidelity, so they will come forth uninjured from 
every other ordeal which may yet await them. 

Lastly: The ovbetheow op asstbia illus- 

TBATES THE EETBIBUTIVB JUSTICE OF GOD. 

The lovely regions over which our imaginations 
have traversed, though now so solitary and desolate, 
were made to be inhabited, and once sustained in 
abimdance and luxury a great and mighty nation. 
Their physical adaptation to supply the wants of 
vast multitudes is still the same ; the mighty rivers, 
the fertile plains, the splendid climate, remain 
unaltered ; but the inhabitants have wasted away. 
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and shapeless mounds of ruin are the only visible 
memorials of the grandeur and magnificence of 
the once mighty Assyria. Divine Providence has 
suspended the ordinary laws of production, by the 
operation of a higher law — ^the immutable law of 
retribution. As nations cannot be judged for their 
sins in a collective capacity on that day " when every 
man shall give an account of himself to God," so 
they are subjected in this world to the righteous 
visitations of Him "who is jealous, and revengeth," 
who can confound their policy and bring their 
power to the dust. He threatened Nineveh with 
this overthrow, and after a full display of patience, 
forbearance, and long-suffering, he literally AiMlled 
the threatening. The desolation that for more 
than twenty-four centuries has sat enthroned on 
the ruined palaces of Nineveh, speaks of Divine 
justice to all the nations in tones of the most 
solemn warning. If any wisdom can be derived 
from the history of the past, it may assuredly be 
learned from the doom of that ambitious, cruel, and 
Q-od-defying people. Let us, then, look to our own 
conduct as a nation, and listen to the admonitions 
which their ruin affords. In a time of profound 
peace, the Christian preacher cannot be suspected 
of disaffection to government who deplores the mad 
and cruel wars of bygone days, and who exhorts 
his countrymen to execrate their folly and to forbid 
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their return. Let ua not, brethren, satisfy our 
consciences with praying, " Give peace in our time, 
O Lord," but employ our social and constitutional 
influence to repress that proud and arrogant spirit 
which might lead to the renewal of the enormous 
crime of aggressive war — ^a crime which God has 
decreed shall ever be its own punishment. Assyria, 
in the fulness of its strength, carried fire and sword, 
pillage and slavery, into every land from the Lidus 
to the Nile ; but those plagues, m return, followed, 
like vultures, her own legions to the gates of their 
capital, and the thresholds of their palaces ; so that 
with the same measure that she had meted withal, 
it was measured to her agaia. 

We may think ourselves far removed from all 
connection with the idolatries by which she was 
defiled ; but remember, that India is now a part of 
the British Empire, and that the Assyrian idols are 
worshipped there, under different names indeed, 
but with the same abominations, to this very day." 
The pollutions of that worship camiot be safely 
disclosed, but were they plainly told they would 
appal and disgust every British Christian. Now, 
though we have no command to suppress these 
ancient forms of vice by the arm of authority, yet 
we cannot be silent if the representatives of our 
country wiok at and protect them. Let us, then, 
• Tide Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, voL I p. 91. 
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renounce the gargon of a pantheistic philosophy, and 
no longer talk of the virtuous Hindoos, and their 
venerable code of ethics, but plainly denounce their 
reUgion as the worship of devils, and as a crime 
against human nature. Let us resolve that British 
wealth shall not adorn their temples — that British 
arms shall not honour their rites — that British resi- 
dents shall not pamper their sacerdotal villanies. 
We hold that empire in trust from the King of 
kings, and we cannot be faithful stewards if these 
abominations are sanctioned and supported by us. 

There are, alas ! many other national transgres- 
sions of which I might warn you; but our time 
forbids. Let me, then, charge you, by your love of 
this dear fatherland, and your desire that it may 
enjoy the favour of Q-od for coming generations, to 
labour and pray that wickedness may be restrained, 
and that God may be glorified amongst us. Then 
we shall enjoy protection, whilst other nations are 
exposed to danger ; then will our peace extend like 
a river, and our prosperity like a flowing stream ; 
then shall the presence of the Lord " be a wall of fire 
round about us, and the glory in the midst of us." 

The kingdom of our Gt)d and of his Christ is 
destined for universal empire, and happy they who 
are enlisted beneath that banner, which shall, ere 
long, triumph over idolatry and wrong-doing in 
every land. Of that bloodless victory Dr. Layard 
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observed a pleasing illustration, even amidst the 
ruins of Nineveh. The Chaldceau Christians, whom 
he employed to excavate the mounds, assembled 
fbr worship in the trenches on the Lord's-day, 
when one of the priests or deacons — for there were 
several amongst the workmen — ^repeated prayers, 
or led a hymn or chant. " I often watched them," 
says he, " as they reverentially knelt — ^their heads 
uncovered — ^under the great bulls, celebrating the 
praises of Him whose temples the worshippers 
of those frowning idols had destroyed — whose 
power they had mocked. It was the triumph of 
truth over paganism. Never had that triumph 
been more forcibly illustrated than by those who 
now bowed down in the crumbling halls of the 
Assyrian kings." 

" So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord, but let 
them that love thee be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might." Amen. 



THE END. 
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